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IN THIS ISSUE 


Jerry Bywarters, a young Dallas painter who has drawn many illustrations 
for the Southwest Review, has recently founded a remarkably interesting maga- 
zine, Contemporary Arts, which reveals in him editorial talents of the first order, 


Ausrey Burns is a poet who lived in Dallas and Fort Worth for many years, 
and formerly attended Southern Methodist University. Recently, however, he 
has taken up his residence in California, where he has run a bookstore, worked 
in a railroad office, clerked in a hotel, and held other positions too numerous to 
mention. His major interest, poetry, is known to readers of the Review through 
his satiric poem “The Wart Hog” (Winter, 1928). 


C. L. Lunpew., a former student of Southern Methodist and Columbia 
Universities, is an expert botanist whose field work in Central America aroused 
his interest in the archeological explorations which he describes in this issue of 
the Review. At present he lives at Ann Arbor and is connected with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Joun Cuapman is a former editor of the Southwest Review who combines 
with his profession, medicine, a vivid interest in literary and antiquarian 
researches. A native of West Texas, he lives now at Osawatomie, Kansas. 


Epirh Hart Dunne was born and reared in the Navajo country, and has 
spent ten years among the Pueblos. She now lives at La Crescenta, California. 


SaMUEL Woop Geiser, professor of biology in Southern Methodist Universi- 
ty, with his essay on Roemer continues a series of biographical studies of pioneer 
scientists who worked in Texas. Eight essays in this series have previously 
appeared in the Southwest Review. 


Henry Exat1, a young Dallas business man who has displayed unusual literary 
talents, is the author of “The Music Box’? (Southwest Review, Autumn, 1931). 


Fiora Lowrey, who is in charge of the work of the Dallas Public Night 
Schools among the Mexicans of Dallas, has contributed to the Review essays on 
the Dallas Negro Players and on handicrafts in Little Mexico (Southwest 
Review, Spring, 1931; Winter, 1932). 


Joun Witiiam Rocers, as chairman of the play-reading committee of the 
Little Theatre of Dallas and author of one of the few indigenous plays produced 
by the Dallas amateur dramatic companies, is doubly qualified to speak upon the 
subject of original plays for such groups. 
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SOUTHWESTERN BOOKS 
And Others 


WITH SPUR AND WINCHESTER 
By J. Frank 


Buck Barry: Texas RanGrErR, edited by James K. Greer. The 
Southwest Press, Dallas. 


FichHTinc MEN oF THE West, dy Dane Coolidge. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 

Peritous Traits or Texas, by J. B. (Red John) Dunn. The 
Southwest Press, Dallas. 


A Loc or THE Texas-CaLirorNiA CATTLE Trait, 1854, dy 
James G. Bett, edited by J. Evetts Haley. J. Evetts Haley, 
Austin. 

Financia History oF THE Pusiic Lanps or Texas, by Aldon 
S. Lang. Baylor University, Waco. 


TT HERE are getting to be so many of these pioneer 


reminiscences that unless a pioneer has something new to 

tell, we are inclined to regard his record as a piece of 
redundancy. Buck Barry has—with the help of James K. 
Greer—told considerable that is new. The book is a kind of 
posthumous collaboration between Buck Barry, the frontiersman, 
who left not only various letters and papers but written reminis- 
cences as well, and Mr. Greer, a Texan now teaching history in 
Howard College at Birmingham, Alabama. The character of this 
frontiersman and his right to be set forth in a book Mr. Greer 
sums up well enough: 

“Tt would be unprofitable to seek to determine ‘Buck’ Barry’s 
exact rank among the men who converted Texas from a wilder- 
ness to a great commonwealth. Obviously, he could by no means 
be called a great man. But he was one of that indispensable 
group who made the frontier safe from savage raids and who 
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established law, order, and security. 
His courage and resourcefulness made 
him a leader in his section, and he 
served his people well even to the neg- 
lect of his private advantage. He lived 
bravely, generously, and cleanly; he 
won the love and respect of the people 
whom he served; he died poor—as did 
many of his type and generation—in 
the midst of a people whose prosperity 
he had done so much to make possible.” 

During the Civil War, Texas as a 
state, and later the Confederacy 
through Texas, maintained a kind of 
defense against the Indians along the 
fringe of settlements south of the Red 
River to the Rio Grande. This line 
of defense had many gaps in it and 
was at times exceedingly thin. Often 
the men who held it were ill-provided 
with horses, were furnished with pow- 
der that would not shoot, and were so 
poorly armed that they were little bet- 
ter off than the Indians, The latter 
were, moreover, being encouraged to 
raid against the settlers by Union 
agents. During the entire Civil War 
Buck Barry rode this frontier line of 
defense and part of the time he had 
command of it. Among the men who 
knew him and his range Buck Barry 
won the reputation of having “been 
in more fights and killed more In- 
dians” than any other leader on the 
frontier. And no one else has told 
so completely and clearly of this phase 
of frontier history. Incidentally, a 
most surprising revelation that Barry 
makes is of the effectiveness with 
which the Indians often fought. 

As a relief from the monotony of 
Indian warfare, we often get such 
glimpses into ante-bellum pioneer so- 
cial life as this: 


We had a few books, some of which I 
bought in Corsicana. I bought a two- 
volume history of Texas and some books 
on hunting in Africa. When any of the 
preachers happened to remark that they 


were going to Houston or Galveston, J 
sent by them for newspapers. I subscribed 
for the Christian Advocate at $3.50 per 
annum. Then we could secure copies of 
the Texas Almanac. 


As editor Mr. Greer has not unduly 
tampered. Barry’s own narrative did 
not complete the story, but he left a 
mass of documents from which it 
could be carried down. In molding 
from these documents the last chap- 
ters of the book, in such a way that 
they would harmonize with Barry’s 
account, Mr. Greer has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work. The book de- 
serves the high commendation it has 
been receiving from reviewers. 


The fact that Dane Coolidge has 
written so many Western novels might 
prejudice some people against the au- 
thenticity of his new book of his- 
torical sketches, Fighting Men of the 
West. These who have read The 
Navajo Indians, by Dane and Mary 
Coolidge, however, will be prepared 
to receive the present volume in the 
proper manner. Robert Louis Steven- 
son once reminded some Scotchmen 
that the fact he had written an essay 
on Edinburgh did not prove he had 
never visited Glasgow. 

Fighting Men of the West is made 
up of twelve biographical essays, the 
subjects of which are Charles Good- 
night, trail-blazer and first rancher in 
the Texas Panhandle; John Chisum, 
whose “Jingle Bob” cattle ranged for 
more than a hundred miles up and 
down the Pecos in New Mexico and 
on whose range was fought the so- 
called Lincoln County War in which 
Billy the Kid won fame; Clay Alli- 
son of the Washita, a picturesque 
gunman who has already become a 
legendary figure (as the last publica- 
tion of the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
well illustrates); Tom Horn, scout 
against the Apaches and then a killer 
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in the Johnson County War of 
Wyoming; Commodore Perry Owens, 
Arizona sheriff; Burt Alvord, another 
Arizona officer, who became an out- 
law; Colonel Bill Greene, whose 
operations in copper and cattle over 
Arizona and Mexico were as spectac- 
ular as those at Monte Carlo; Captain 
John R. Hughes, one of the grand old 
ranger captains of Texas, who still 
lives, though his retirement prevents 
him from continuing his teaching in 
Sunday school; Kosterlitzky, who com- 
manded the rwrales in Northern 
Mexico for Don Porfirio Diaz; Moss- 
man, who organized a band of rangers 
in Arizona to clean the state of out- 
laws and did it; Harry C. Wheeler, 
another ranger of Arizona; and Death- 
Valley Scotty. 

Had Gamaliel Bradfo-d written 
this book, he would, J] . pose, have 
called it Souls Damaged and Undam- 
aged. He could not have written it so 
well as Dane Coolidge has written it, 
and Coolidge has filled his gallery 
with portraits as clear, as free from 
tinsel, and as interesting as any that 
Mr. Bradford has done. 


John Dunn’s Perilous Trails of 
Texas is a rather unusual book—un- 
usual for its frankness in recounting 
early-day experiences, most of which 
took place between Corpus Christi and 
the Rio Grande. It is written just as 
this veteran of chaparral thickets and 
Mexican ambuscades would tell it 
orally. That kind of frankness and 
simplicity is rare even among the most 
ingenuous of writers. Next to that of 
omission the art of being natural is 
about the most difficult of achieve- 
ments. We all incline to put on, to 
smirk with Sunday smiles or gesture 
with platform gestures when we come 
to write. Now though “Red John” (as 
he is called to distinguish him from 
another John Dunn) leaves out many 


details, he does not leave them out be- 
cause he wants to hide something, but 
because he is economical by nature. 
Whoever visits Corpus Christi should 
drive out to a private museum main- 
tained by Mr. Dunn for the benefit 
of the public; there will be found the 
“very spit and image” of the man who 
has written Perilous Trails of Texas. 


Little by little the public is being 
taught that the trailing of cattle from 
Texas was an old business decades be- 
fore the Chisholm Trail was opened 
in 1867. The movement of Texas 
cattle to California during several 
years following the Gold Rush was 
considerable. Accompanying a herd 
that left the San Antonio country in 
1854 was a lad named James G. Bell. 
He kept a diary, which J. Evetts 
Haley, rustler of historical documents 
for the University of Texas, not long 
ago recovered. Haley edited it for 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
and now he has brought it out in 
pamphlet form. It is provided with a 
succinct introduction, and gives a re- 
freshing and entertaining picture of 
life upon the long, long bleak route 
to Los Angeles. 


What has become of the millions 
of acres of land once belonging to the 
Republic and then the State of Texas? 
Everybody knows that none of it was 
kept for parks—despite the enlight- 
ened example set by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Everybody knows that the 
state swapped three million acres for 
the capital building, gave away many 
times that amount to crooked railroad 
companies that built crooked roads in 
order to pile up mileage, endowed the 
University and public schools with 
yet more millions, and still had mil- 
lions left for homesteaders and for 
cattle kings with a pull. Dr. Aldon S. 
Lang’s Financial History of the Pub- 
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exposure, but it is a definite exposé 
of the subject. 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


ACHEL LINDSAY died on the 
fifth of December, 1931. Of 

all that was said or written of his pass- 
ing, perhaps nothing was more fitting 
than the words of Edgar Lee Masters: 


Let us build America again— 

Begin with the stones which time has 
respected, 

Make the head of the corner the stones 
rejected; 

Let us build with men. 


It was with men that Lindsay wished 
to build, with men who came seeking 
truth and beauty. 

Bread, beauty, and truth are al] that 
men require, he said. Because the 
world did not give all these to men, 
Lindsay repudiated the right of its ac- 
tivities to catch him in their clutches, 
Yet he never got lost in the gloom as 
did Dreiser; he could not sneer at men 
in their grubbing as did Lewis. He 
felt rather that 


Every soul is a circus— 

Every mind is a tent, 

Every heart is a sawdust ring 
Where the circling race is spent. 


His satire never became acid as did 
Mencken’s. Neither did he lose the 


lic Lands of Texas is not a malignant 
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feeling that “dirt was dirty”, though 
he had as much love for the common 
man as Whitman. Like Frost he pre- 
ferred life clean and stripped to form, 

His was a rare spirit, whose words 
marched to the rhythm of heart-beats 
and changed their time with every 
emotion. The gamut extended from 
the rhapsodies excited by Simon Legree 
or “the bird-woman guide”, to the 
musical impact of the tennis ball against 
the racket in the curious rhythm of 
Helen Wills’s silent movements; from 
reverent hymns for the pioneer spirit 
who flaunts convention and serves his 
fellow men, to the caprice of the 
whimsical moon-poems; and from the 
grand march of the dream-circus pa- 
rade, to the lamentation for the won- 
derful songs that die. 

Always Lindsay felt that the spirit 
which abides in the city, the forest, or 
the skyline of the Rockies is more sig- 
nificant than city, forest, or skyline 
itself. It was the spirit to which he 
acknowledged kinship. It was that 
which moved the heart in his body 
and made him a minstrel, at times even 
against his will. To him “the whisper 
of Chicago” was more compelling than 
its roar. His was not the Chicago of 
Sandburg. His was the Chicago of the 
coming World’s Fair, the Chicago on 
parade with Greek art and Barnum’s 
show included, Jenny Lind and the 
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grizzly band of Adams blowing cow- 
horns. All are waiting for the “Word” 
from the top tent, and this is the mes- 
sage: 

Go, find the wonders of the star 

And bring the wonders down. 


The whimsy, the fantasy, often hide 
Lindsay’s thought from the one who 
runs as he reads. 

America certainly has no more vi- 
brant prose than parts of The Litany 
of Washington Street. Lindsay fre- 
quently is happy as to phrase. “The 
line of misunderstanding”, his term 
for the Mason and Dixon line, seems 
almost to have power to heal old 
wounds. A long essay is necessary to 
show the multiplicity of truth bun- 
dled up in his statement that “the 
constitution was cut to fit the pattern 
of George Washington”. Lindsay went 
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back to get the feeling and the facts; 
he was alive to a sense of their values 
in the present; he discerned their 
power in shaping the new cosmos out 
of this chaos. It was the inspiration 
of genius which set Washington and 
Hamilton and Jefferson riding west 
on Washington Street, and set the 
government, and those who love cul- 
ture, and those who are concerned with 
material things, moving on through 
time in America, the land of ideals 
and homes and museums and old forts 
and art galleries. 

Lindsay will be satisfied if his books 
of song serve to kindle a tiny fire 
which sends skyward a slender thread 
of longing and hope. Any dullard 
can sense the wanton cruelty which 
harnesses with stubborn mules and 


heartless plowboys the broncho that 
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will “not be broken of dancing”, but 
Lindsay centers the emotions in ad- 
miration of the unconquerable spirit 
which curvets and prances even though 
it is chained to drudgery. Lindsay 
himself, whose gift of song the 
coquettish publishers of early days ac- 
cepted only if theme and meter and 
drawings fitted the Peruna advertise- 
ments, never ceased to 


Leap metrical ditches with bridle let 
loose. 


He was the first in America to chant 
his poems, the first to use improvised 
interpretative dancing. Now, though 
the middlemost heart of the Middle 
West is silent, the rhythms continue 
and the pictures live. 

Harriett B. Sruart 


SHELLEY AGAIN 
By Davin Lee Crark 
DesirE AND REsTRAINT IN SHELLEY, 


by Floyd Stovall. Duke University 
Press, Durham, North Carolina. 


= interpreter of Shelley labors 
under peculiar difficulty, for the 
poet demands that you be either with 
him or against him: he will none of 
your half-hearted acceptance of his 
philosophy. Who would understand 


Shelley rightly, indeed, must have 
something of the rebel in him, a pas- 
sion for reforming the world — in 
short, he must be an idealist. For this 
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reason no writer, perhaps, has suffered 
more from the zeal of his interpreters; 
friend and foe alike have erred in 
their enthusiasm. Shelley is either an 
angel or a devil; a practical reformer 
or a dreamer of wild dreams; one who 
sees into the life of things or one who 
totally misunderstands the actual facts 
of life. And as to the average critic 
a primrose by a river’s brim is a yel- 
low primrose and nothing more, so it 
is at times—one is tempted to think— 
with author of Desire and Restraint in 
Shelley. 

After the poet’s death in 1822, 
many years elapsed before any bio- 
graphical sketch or interpretation of 
his work appeared. Mrs. Shelley fit- 
tingly led the way in 1839-40 with 
excellent editions of his works, con- 
taining valuable if biased notes. She 
was forbidden by Sir Timothy, Shel- 
ley’s father, to reveal the whole truth, 
thus laying the foundations for some 
of the confusion that has lasted to this 
day. Then followed in rapid succes- 
sion a score or more of biographies. 
Roughly speaking, these fall into three 
groups: the apologetic, or those which 
find justification and praise for all the 
poet said or did; second, those that 
damn with faint praise, that is, con- 
sider him a beautiful and ineffectual 
angel or a spoiled child; third, during 
recent years, those that look upon the 
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poet as a highly gifted, but perfectly 
normal, human being whose life and 
work show a natural development and 
a marked advancement from youth to 
maturity. 

Members of the first group are such 
distinguished advocates as Medwin, 
Hogg, Lady Jane Shelley, Trelawny, 
Dowden, and Woodberry. To the sec- 
ond belong Peacock, Leslie Stephen, 
Matthew Arnold, Jeaffreson, Paul 
Elmer More, George Santayana, and 
Irving Babbitt. The third group is 
composed for the most part of modern, 
scientifically impartial students. Such 
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scholars as Henry S. Salt, Melvin 
Solve, C. D. Locock, A. C. Bradley, 
and Oliver Elton have done valiant 
service in dispelling the smoke-screen 
with which Shelley’s friends and foes 
had almost completely enveloped his 
life and work. 

It is with this last distinguished cir- 
cle that the present volume, Desire 
and Restraint in Shelley, perhaps be- 
longs. I say perhaps, because to some 
extent the author is to be found now 
in one group, now in another. 

His main purpose is, in his own 
words, “to present a consecutive ac- 
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count of Shelley’s development as a 
thinker, a poet, and a_ responsible 
member of society, from the attitude 
of revolt, through conflict and suffer- 
ing, to the attitude of compromise in 
his relations with the world and with 
his own soul.” To accomplish this 
very ambitious aim the author divides 
his material into three main sections, 
entitled, respectively, “The Enthusi- 
ast”, “The Combatant”, and “The 
Sufferer”. In turn each section is sub- 
divided into four chapters, each de- 
signed to emphasize a successive phase 
of the avowed thesis of the book. The 
thetoric of the book, then, is admir- 
able; the reader is at no time left to 
guess the meaning of the matter under 
discussion or the end toward which 
the work as a whole is tending. This 
arrangement of subject matter achieves 
a striking emphasis. From the earlier, 


somewhat inadequate chapters dealing 
with the shaping influences of the 
poet’s life, the book rises through a 
series of well-written divisions to two 
or three very significant chapters on 
Shelley as a poet. The author is in- 
deed at his best when he forgets his 
thesis and writes luminously and sym- 
pathetically of the poet. “Achieve- 
ment and Conflict in Poetry” is a bril- 
liant chapter. 

The author appears at times unsym- 
pathetic toward the poet’s lofty aims; 
to him Shelley is often “a beautiful 
and ineffectual angel beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain”, or 
else a bewildered dreamer forever em- 
bracing “a cloud instead of a Juno”. 
It is easy to belittle Shelley’s ideal- 
ism, his belief in eventual human per- 
fectibility, and his firm faith that 
science working through reason and 
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love would at some distant date usher 
in the Golden Age. Yet the thinking 
of most earnest men and women today 
is pitched in the same high key. Thus 
one may not sympathize completely 
with all that is said or implied in, or 
even with the main thesis of, this new 
treatise on Shelley. One may concede, 
however, that Dr. Stovall has accom- 
plished an outstanding reévaluation of 
the facts of the poet’s life. 
Disinterested students of Shelley 
may regret certain half-truths, an oc- 
casional unwarranted conclusion, an 
unconscious bias toward the status quo, 


which they will meet in the book. 
They may feel that the author has 
exaggerated his main thesis—namely, 
that Shelley disavowed in maturity his 
youthful ideals and so altered his 
cardinal doctrines that he was a 
changed man. The present reviewer is 
of the opinion that the facts fail to 
sustain such a claim. It cannot be 
gainsaid that the poet gave up the 
crude materialism of his youth, and 
with Godwin’s cold and powerful 
logic as a foundation erected a glori- 
fied superstructure, reaching, to be 
sure, far above the haunts of ordinary 
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men into the pure, thin air of the 
empyrean, but serving nevertheless as 
a beacon for lofty minds. What a drab 
world this would be without the great 
idealists—Jesus, Plato, Socrates, and 
Shelley himself— 


Those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence .. . 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars, 

And with their persistence urge men’s 
search 

To vaster issues. 


Then, too, we could wish that in 
the interest of clarity such pivotal 
terms as “desire” and “restraint” had 
been psychologically defined; that the 
caustic words “egotism”, “atheism”, 
and “free love” had been used in their 
real meaning and implication. Not one 
of these terms can properly be applied 
to Shelley: he was assuredly not an 
egotist; not really an atheist—only in 
a certain limited Christian sense; and 
never did Shelley advocate or practice 
free love. Much of the confusion, in 
fact, in this and other books on Shel- 
ley, arises from the failure to give to 
these terms clear-cut, scientific defini- 
tions. 

Although the book contains nothing 
new about the life or the work of the 
poet, yet in a striking way it marshals 
the familiar facts with the deliberate 
aim of throwing new light upon Shel- 
ley’s activities. The author has meas- 
urably achieved his aim. And in con- 
clusion, all strictures aside, it can be 
said that Dr. Stovall’s book, Desire and 
Restraint in Shelley, is a significant 
work, 

We are particularly proud to see 
such excellent bookmaking come out 
of the South. The Duke University 
Press should be complimented upon 
this beautiful and substantial volume. 


A HISTORY OF THE THEATER 
By Mary Austin 

Tue THeatreE From ATHENS To 

Broapway, 4y Thomas Wood Stevens. 

D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


R. STEVENS starts his Theater 

a little farther back than Athens, 
as far back asthe aboriginal dance-drama 
of the American Indians, the original 
dithyramb, even though a Christian 
saint takes the place of the vine- 
bearing Dionysus. But he is not un- 
aware of the chasm between the 
mimetic ritual of the Rain Dance and 
the conscious art of drama. He un- 
folds the conscious art with precision 
and clarity: Thespis, the small-town 
man with his cartload of scenery and 
costumes, perfecting his technique at 
the small-town Dionysia. Although one 
may feel that perhaps Mr. Stevens has 
not given enough credit for the inven- 
tion of dialogue to the services of 
comedy as represented in the fertility 
rites of the aboriginals, he is faithful 
to the Athenian tradition, and there is 
no better account of it and of the 
evolution of the Greco-Roman mimes 
than is to be found in this book. 

Clearly he makes the Roman theater 
the parent of our modern showhouse 
with its “thrills and personalities” and 
the invention of the elements of “per- 
sonal technique, unformulated dan- 
cing, pantomime and acrobatics un- 
bound by the form of the play” which 
we know as vaudeville. Briefly he 
sketches the contribution of the East to 
the Western theater and the rise out of 
Christian liturgy of the medieval mys- 
tery play and, in turn, the morality 
play. 

From this point Mr. Stevens follows 
the popular folk-play through the 
commedia dell’ arte of the Italian and 
the teatro corral of the Spanish play- 
wrights, to the Elizabethan theater, at 
which point he abandons the folk-play 


as 


as a genre of its own, except as a sur- 
vival. He makes the Elizabethan the 
second great issue of drama from the 
Greek, arising by a similar stroke of 
genius, and surviving by the vitality 
of its initial impulse through subse- 
quent repressions and intolerances. He 
keeps, however, for the theater of 
Moliére a closer connection with the 
commedia dell’ arte and the folk-play 
of southern Europe, through the revi- 
vals of Plautus and Terence, arising 
from a persistence of characterization 
rather than any poverty of invention. 
From that time on alterations in the 
theater were of minor factors: the cut- 
ting back of the proscenium, greater 
particularity in staging, the develop- 
ment of the star system. This holds 
for the American as well as the 
European theater, and the only inven- 
tion which he considers of primary 
importance to the theater between 
Thespis’ time and ours is the electric 
light. “The switchboard,” he says, 
“is the only powerful new _ instru- 
ment”; and further he submits that 
“the new stagecraft seems barely to 
have begun the creation of a drama 
suited to its new technique. It has not 
in fact proved that its pressure is 
toward creation.” 

Mr. Stevens devotes a chapter to the 
effect on the legitimate drama of the 
films, and pays tribute to the effect of 
the city’s taking back the drama to it- 
self in such performances as the 
Pageant and Masque of St. Louis. But 
he singularly neglects the newer move- 
ment toward the folk-play as exempli- 
fied in Adie’s Irish Rose, in Porgy, and 
in The Green Pastures, which seems 
a significant movement. He looks in- 
stead for a notable leader, “steadier 
than O’Neill, less the journalist than 
Shaw, more versatile than Pirandello”. 
But by the evidence of Mr. Stevens’s 
book, what is likely to happen is a 
new theatrical mode. No one, how- 
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ever, who hopes to be soundly pro- 
phetic about the theater in America 
can afford to neglect this book. 


A NOVEL OF SENTIMENT 


Four Buinp Mice, Donald Joseph. 
F. D. Stokes Company, New York. 


JOSEPH’S new novel, 
Four Blind Mice, confirms the 
impression gained from its predeces- 
sors that here is a young novelist of ex- 
ceptional gifts and major importance; 
but it also indicates that he is allowing 
certain peripheral wrongnesses to dam- 
age a central rightness. Whatever one 
may find to criticize in his three pub- 
lished novels, however, one can not 
gainsay that in the realm in which fic- 
tion has its veritable importance—that 
is, the study of human relations—Mr. 
Joseph has an acuteness of perception 
that is often ravishing in its inevitabil- 
ity. His characters have a basic reality. 
They give the illusion of living, of 
actuality. 

In this, perhaps Mr. Joseph reveals 
his French training and influence. His 
gift is sculptural, not architectonic, 
and he gains in its expression by limit- 
ing himself to a small subject, lovingly 
explored. That is, he gains in the con- 
ception of the novel as a vehicle of 
psychological examination and delicate 
observation. He loses in breadth, in 
diversity of character, in plot interest, 
in the English tradition of the novel 
of manners. It is certainly not a pic- 
ture of a social epoch, or even a social 
stratum, that one finds in his work; it 
is a picture of highly individualized 
personalities. 

Hence, it is not surprising to find 
that Four Blind Mice continues the 
story of the chief characters of Mr. 
Joseph’s first novel, October's Child. 
Here again is a study of frustration: 
Lucius, Julien, and Kay all fail of 
satisfactory adjustment to life. Per- 
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haps the most clearly outlined charac- 
ter is that of Lucius, torn between the 
characteristic emotional attachments of 
living, love of parent, wife, child, and 
friend. The reader or reviewer who 
finds himself unsympathetic to the 
author’s three or four aristocratic pro- 
tagonists, however, may lose sight of 
the core of Mr. Joseph’s work and be 
tempted to devote all his attention to 
the surface wrongnesses mentioned 
above. 

What are these surface wrongnesses? 
One might say first of all that Mr. 
Joseph adds little of the social his- 
torian to the artist. This perhaps forces 
his strength into the single mold of 
lyricism. He sees people not in their 
relation to social patterns, but as in- 
tegral and self-determined, victims less 
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of group culture than of personal tem- 
perament. He rather seems to scorn 
the former as an aid to understanding 
the latter. In short, he focuses his 
sight to see more clearly; he limits 
himself to analysis; he ignores, pos- 
sibly hates, synthesis. The danger that 
he runs is in focusing his sight in too 
limited a way so that, to use an ex- 
aggerated figure, he represents a man 
by his nose. Such a method has the 
faults of its merits. A man may be 
pictured with psychological accuracy 
in his relationship with only one other 
person; but accuracy does not imply 
completeness. It is difficult to divorce 
characters today from their environ- 
ment and the multiple influences of 
contemporary life, without sacrificing 
some aid to broader understanding. 
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There is still another reason that 
may hinder the reader from effecting 
a real penetration of Mr. Joseph’s art. 
Mr. Joseph is really creating a new 
universe for present-day novel readers, 
one in which sentiment, not sentimen- 
tality, is dominant. His folk are well- 
bred and aristocratic; his hero is fear- 
less in his devotion to his own special 
way of understanding life, to his own 
set of values. But it is a set of values 
practically lost in our own day. They 
will not be lost forever, though, and 
Mr. Joseph seems al] the more im- 
portant for being an indication of a 
return from our turbulent war-man- 
nered fiction to tranquillity and good 
manners. 

It is really in the creation of this 
universe that the significance of his 
newest book rests. The Old South 
may go the way of all flesh without 
damaging the content or demoding the 
manners of Mr. Joseph’s world; but 
if personal integrity and individual 
development are lost in a new collect- 
ivist society, then indeed this novelist 
will be out of date. But there seems 
to be a living quality about his musical- 
ly rhythmic and beautiful style and 
an inner worth characteristic of the 
Fromentins of fiction, those who speak 
a personal message that will always en- 
dure as long as there are like fine 
temperaments. 

Lon TinkKLE. 


AN INDIGENOUS TEXTBOOK 


THe Anatomy oF THE BRAIN AND 
Spinat Corp, dy Dr. W. W. Looney. 
Baylor University College of Medi- 
cine, Dallas. 


DISPLAY of creative talent is 
seldom attempted in medical 
textbooks, particularly in textbooks of 
anatomy. Vesalius might have claimed 
some originality for his writings; but 
since his day the dictionary of anatomy 
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has not changed perceptibly, and pres- 
ent-day authors must content them- 
selves with accuracy rather than with 
originality. Thus, the statement in 
the preface to Dr. Looney’s recent 
book that “No particular originality is 
claimed by the author for the material 
presented in this volume” is techni- 
cally correct. But for the student and 
practitioner of medicine there is 
something about this slender three- 
hundred-page text that is decidedly a 
personal contribution by the author— 
his definite and consistent adherence 
to his subject, the anatomy of the hu- 
man brain and spinal cord. To the 
uninitiate this concentration on his 
subject might be presupposed, but to 
those 'who have wandered down the 
blind foot-paths of some author’s dis- 
cussion of a nervous system only to 
discover after a score of pages that 
reference is made to a sheep’s brain or 
some other animal’s sympathetic gan- 
glia, the Doctor’s consistent portrayal 
of the human nervous anatomy is some- 
thing new and welcome on the hori- 
zon. 

This point of view was dictated by 
the needs of his students in neuro- 
anatomy, and indeed, the entire vol- 
ume grew out of their desire for a 
workable text. Not that textbooks on 
the subject are not easily obtained; but 
that Dr. Looney, as head of the de- 
partment of anatomy at Baylor Medi- 
cal College, came into intimate con- 
tact with his students’ own particular 
needs and set about meeting them. For 
years sophomore students had be- 
moaned the traditional difficulty they 
had with the course, and though it is 
not likely that they thought their pro- 
fessor was aware of that difficulty, he 
prepared the manuscript of his book in 
order to solve it for them. 

No attempt was made by the Doctor 
to convince a publisher that his work 
would be a financial success. He had 
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no ambition to become a salesman. He 
is a scholar and scientist, and for his 
purposes it seemed simpler and more 
desirable to make the book in his own 
laboratory in a limited edition for cir- 
culation among the students. With a 
book on engraving before him, a lyno- 
graph machine and a hand press in 
unused corners of his laboratory, he set 
about his task. The small printing 
press was paid for in part by proceeds 
from the students’ annual Junior Class 
vaudeville show, and was operated by 
Dr. Looney. He not only set the type 
but handled the engraving of some 
hundred and fifty plates; and with 
some assistance from his students, the 
mechanical work on the volume was 
completed in less than six months’ 
time. Only the binding was done out- 
side the third-floor Anatomy Labora- 
tory. However, there is nothing of the 
“homemade” in the book’s appearance. 
It is a workmanlike piece of printing 
and composition, with well spaced, 
legible type printed on enamel paper 
to make a clean and very legible page. 

The subject matter itself is pre- 
sented in a clear, concise manner. Con- 
troversial matter and confusing ques- 
tions are rigidly excluded. The archi- 
tecture of the nervous system is here 
presented in such a way that one must 
admit the subject, although never 
what might be called simple, is easier 
to comprehend than it seemed before. 

This little book need have no in- 
feriority complex in the company of 
larger, more impressive books. Busy 
practitioners as well as medical stu- 
dents will find a great deal of use for 
it. 

Mr. Lewis Waters, medical artist, 
prepared the drawings and assisted in 
the printing and engraving, while Mr. 
O. S. Koepsel furnished an index. 

Tom H. Cueavens, M.D. 
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ARKANSAS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Back Yonper, An Ozark Curon- 
1cLE, 5y Wayman Hogue. Minton, 
Balch &@ Company, New York. 


yy who handle regional 
material generally assume that 
a notebook, a keen eye, and a sharp 
pencil are the open sesame to the men- 
tal processes, the motives and habits, 
of their subjects. As a matter of fact, 
human beings, even those we know 
best, are about the most puzzling 
phenomena in this extremely puzzling 
universe; while the heirs of any cul- 
ture differing from our own are apt 
to remain, even to the sharpest per- 
ceptions and the soundest judgments, 
a very effectively sealed book. It is 
for this reason that many of the char- 
acters in regional material, whether in 
the raw or after literary treatment, are 
either apotheosized into supermen or 
distorted into caricatures. 

Thus it is as refreshing as it is un- 
usual to find a book like Back Yonder, 
written by a native of the region he 
describes, a writer with a photographic 
memory, a broad and justly balanced 
perspective, ana sufficient cosmopolitan 
culture to enable him to appreciate the 
richness of the life he has known and 
shared in the Ozarks. He was born 
some sixty years ago in North Central 
Arkansas, in a one-room log cabin, into 
a culture as primitive as that of the 
backwoods pioneer of a hundred years 
earlier. It was a hard, self-sufficient, 
effective, independent mode of life. 
There was no interdependence; every 
family made its own living. Corn- 
bread, game, and their own cattle and 
hogs furnished their food. Logs and 
split boards, rived with a froe, made 
their dwellings; stone fireplaces with 
stick-and-mud chimneys heated their 
houses and served for cooking pur- 
poses. The distaff and spinning wheel 
and hand loom supplied their clothing. 
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Their chief necessities were powder 
and lead, their chief luxuries were 
brown sugar and coffee. 

But in that primitive community 
there were social conventions: the au- 
thor’s sister almost found herself a 
pariah as a result of having walked 
part way home from a “social” with 
a young man, and this in broad day- 
light. Young men came a-courting 
only to sit with the objects of their 
affection in the company of the entire 
family. Dancing was taboo, especially 
among church members, although “‘so- 
cials”’, which were dances without 
benefit of the fiddle, were not objec- 
tionable. There was a hard-and-fast 
system of etiquette, never transgressed 
by self-respecting members of the 
community; log-rollings, school] meet- 
ings, house-raisings, quilting-bees, so- 
cial gatherings, weddings, all of these 
had their time-hallowed ceremonies or 
orders of business. 

Certain characters stand out with a 
vividness which would do honor to the 
art of an accomplished novelist: old 
Brother Bolden, who, when urged to 
have his coffee cup refilled, would al- 
ways say, “Jest a sup, ma’am, jest a 
sup”, but who invariably drank six or 
seven cups before the end of a meal; 
Brother Everet Howard, to whom the 
Lord appeared in a vision, command- 
ing him to put away his wife, the 
mother of his large family, and marry 
a younger woman; Brother Larkin, the 
illiterate yet very sincere and kindly 
preacher; Harmon Harrell, who ran 
the school board and most of the other 
community business; and Newt Shafer, 
who could not read or write, but who 
ran for the legislature on a platform 
demanding the abolition of all the 
free schools in Arkansas and the un- 
disturbed manufacture of corn liquor. 

All this material is related and 
brought to a focus through the eyes 
of the author; it is his own story that 
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he is telling, it is these influences that 
shaped his character and determined 
his destiny. Like many a young moun- 
taineer, he was consumed with a thirst 
for knowledge; and his struggles for 
an education and final emergence into 
a more civilized environment make up 
the latter part of the book. 

It is a sympathetic and yet almost 
perfectly objective presentation. There 
is no sentimentalizing, no vain regrets; 
the book is a straightforward portrayal 
of a mode of life which has almost 
passed away; the story of a simple, 
strong, kindly people who have as yet 
been neither adequately nor fairly 
treated in literature. 

The woodcuts by Howard Simon 
enhance the charm and the reality of 
the story. 

Kennetu C. KaurMan 


AN ARTIST IN MEXICO 


LitrLe Mexico, William Spratling. 
Illustrated by the author. Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, New York. 


HIS book is another chapter in 

the discovery of Mexico by the 
American artist. The author, once a 
well-known member of the New Or- 
leans art colony, was invited to lec- 
ture in the Universidad Nacional, and 
liked the country so well that after 
his second summer of lecturing, he 
stayed in Mexico, Now he lives in 
Taxco in the state of Guerrero, and in 
this book has set down what Diego 
Rivera calls “a portrait of Mexico 
composed of many small portraits of 
people and things . . . made with 
precision and tenderness”. 

One readily agrees with Rivera: 
Spratling sees clearly, and, like the 
late Frank Applegate, writes as well 
as he draws. He displays a blend of 
sympathy and objectivity which ren- 
ders his seeing at once intimate and 
accurate. And unlike Stuart Chasz, he 
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js not trying to prove anything, and 
he does not use Mexico as a text for 
a sermon about the United States. 
Spratling is, in short, an artist rather 
than a critic. His instinct for selection 
js intuitive rather than forensic. In 
his book one has types—the woodcarver 
who makes masks for the Dance of the 
Tiger, Doia Petra of the many prop- 
erties, Jests Llorado the old revolu- 
cionario, Lola the unpredictable serv- 
ant-girl. And one has also character- 
istic moments in the life of the Mexi- 
can town: fiestas, the Dance of the 
Moors and Christians, the quiet twi- 
light hour when young men and girls 
stroll in opposite directions about the 
plaza. All of these things are vividly 
presented in charmingly informal 
drawings as well as in the unsentimen- 
tal prose of the author. Frequently, 
too, there are flashes of understand- 
ing—as when Mr. Spratling depicts 
side by side the Dance of the Moors 
and Christians, which recalls the Span- 
ish backgrounds of the nation, and the 
Dance of the Tiger, which comes 
straight from the jungles of the Pacific 
coast; or when he draws an Aztec pro- 
file seen in contemporary Taxco, and 
compares it with an ancient Indian 
head carved in stone. 

One puts down the book, however, 
with a faint wonder concerning the 
meaning of Mexico in the modern 
world. Is the Mexican Revolution to 
be related to Russia in its hostility to 
the bourgeois Diaz régime, or is it to 
be related instead to something far 
back in the past of the Indian race? 
Is it very old, or is it very, very new? 
And what is an artist with cycles of 
Europe in his blood to do with a 
vigorous art impulse which is Indian 
and American? 

Perhaps the only way to find an- 
swers to such questions—which seem 
eminently worth answering—is to go, 
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like Mr. Spratling, and see for one- 
self. H. S. 


NORTH AFRICAN CRAFTS 
BerBer Art, Sy Jeanne d’Ucel. The 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man. 


T SEEMS strange for an introduc- 
tion to Berber art to be written 
by a woman living at Norman, and to 
be published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. Yet, at a time when 
America seems to be losing all in- 
terest in the crafts and their relation 
to life, this book is full of meaning 
for any local audience. 

The Berbers and Arabs are the two 
native races in Northern Africa. 
They appeared in this region long be- 
fore the Arabs, have provided the main 
strength of trade and industry in the 
Barbary States and Moorish Spain, and 
have maintained their own idioms, 
customs, and arts against outside in- 
fluences. 

Offering notes on the history, pre- 
historic remains, and sepulchres of 
Northern Africa as a background, the 
author describes in full and interest- 
ing detail her discoveries among the 
contemporary Berbers—the Cheus, 
Riffs, Kabyles, Tauregs, and Chaouias. 
The Berbers are physically and men- 
tally unlike the Arabs. They are grega- 
rious, industrious, shrewd in business, 
puritanical in their Moslem faith, and 
highly efficient in the arts, creating 
without consideration of commerce or 
exploitation. 

The women excel as pottery makers 
and weavers, and these two mediums 
provide almost every actual necessity 
for the home. The many articles of 
pottery include water jugs; clay bra- 
ziers; urns for cooking and storing 
grain, honey, figs, and meat; and elab- 
orate pieces used for gifts and for cer- 
emonials. The rugs and textiles are the 
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principal furniture of the household; 
and in weaving, a high degree of 
sophistication is shown that is lacking 
in the pottery. There are cloaks, 
donkey bags, rugs for beds and chairs, 
tents, burnouses and ghandourahs for 
the men, and the Aaik for the women. 
In weaving and pottery the design is 
almost purely geometrical, being lim- 
ited to lines, crosses, diamonds, tri- 
angles, and saw-tooth borders achieved 
in the most primitive manner but with 
amazing results. 

In the making of jewelry the Ber- 
ber indulges in luxury and symbolism. 
The women are walking savings-banks, 
adorned with xerirefs, turban pieces, 
ornate necklaces, mothers’ frontal 
plaques with pendants corresponding 
to the number of sons, Jezimas used 
to fasten the shoulder garment, ear- 


rings, anklets and bracelets, all worked 
in silver and set with precious stones, 
In jewelry the curved line and 
meander are introduced and symbols 
appear as an integral part of the de- 
sign. 

Other important industries are em- 
broideries in cloth for sashes, covers, 
and curtains, and leather work for 
cushions, bags, saddles, chests, shields, 
and boots. 

Berber Art is an important book, 
well written, and unusually well illus- 
trated with examples from the collec- 
tions of the Gouvernement Général 
de l’Algérie and of the author and her 
husband, Oscar B. Jacobson, who de- 
signed the end papers, cover, and colo- 
phon. 

It is now an obvious necessity for 
this author or some one else to bring 
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out an introduction to American art 
or, more particularly, Southwestern 
art. 

Jerry BywaTers 


SOME NEW POETRY 
By Ernest E. Leisy 


Boy Wirn a Sitver Prow, 4y Dennis 
Murphy. 

Tue Way or Beauty, dy Mary S. 
Fitzgerald. 

Tue Bucxinc Burro, dy Nancy 
Richey Ranson. ///ustrated by FRANCES 
McKinuey. The Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas. 


i these attractively bound little 
volumes from the Kaleidograph 
Press are poems that will delight 
father, mother and daughter, respec- 
tively. Boy With a Silver Plow is of 
the Ozark hill folk, a masculine book, 
with a sense of frustration, together 
with an awareness of beauty in life 
close to the soil. The Way of Beauty 
that Mrs. Fitzgerald sees lies through 
those things which are dear to the 
feminine heart, gardens, memories, 
and the ingleside. The Bucking Burro 
takes his young readers through a 
world of spotted pups, white kittens, 
horned toads, zinnias, morning-glories, 
road-runners, fairies and tea-parties. 
There are those who question 
whether prize awards ever discover 
literary merit, citing as proof anything 
from Nobel and Pulitzer on down. 
But it must be conceded, I think, that 
when the Kaleidograph publishers 
found Dennis Murphy with his silver 
plow they were well repaid for the 
tedium of looking over one hundred 
and seventy-six entries in their publi- 
cation contest of 1931. This young 
Celt has the true magic. Not satisfied 
with pure landscape descriptions and 
poems of the passing seasons, as nine 
contestants out of ten are, Murphy 
concerns himself with dramatic mo- 


ments, moments in which farmers 
“break themselves in breaking ground”’, 
and realizes such crises with bare but 
haunting suggestion. The soil is in his 
words. His craftsmanship is varied, 
and, it is to be hoped, will frequently 
be as sustained as in the title-poem. 

In “An Etching” Mrs. Fitzgerald 
has found a capital subject for apply- 
ing Murphy’s technique to Texan ma- 
terial. Her picture of the peonage of 
the tenant farmer has many a vivid 
stroke, but has some trite phrases and 
is not so compactly stated as it should 
be. There is a poem on the death of 
George Sterling, but there is little in 
the volume to register the influence of 
that restless spirit. Much is made of 
the discipline of sorrow; there is 
wistfulness for bluebird and pine tree, 
for dogwood and crab-apple; and 
there are some admirable pieces in 
Negro dialect. Among the shorter 
poems, “The Flight” would grace any 
collection. 

A most attractive feature of The 
Bucking Burro is the art work of Miss 
Frances McKinley. As these pictures 
have been drawn with rare skill and 
sympathy it is too bad that they were 
duplicated in places where they hardly 
belong. The burro is not quite so 
obstreperous as one is led to believe, 
and youngsters will doubtless enjoy 
the ride at such moments as those when 
Miss Humpety does not come to tea. 


A GOVERNOR OF 
OLD NEW MEXICO 
By Joun CuapMan 
Forcotren Frontiers, 4y Alfred 
Barnaby Thomas. The University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


HIS volume, which the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press pre- 
sents as the first of a series intended 
to recreate the Amerind and his en- 
vironment, furnishes an auspicious be- 
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ginning for an ambitious undertaking. 
Professor Thomas has done a most en- 
viable piece of research, and it is only 
to be desired that its academic form 
will not frighten away certain timid 
readers from a very fine tale. 

Acceptable school histories have 
been unanimous in leaving the impres- 
sion that the colonial policy of Spain 
was ever one of repression, subjuga- 
tion, and harrying up the land. (That 
sort of thing is necessary to excuse_this 
nation’s behavior from 1845 to 1850.) 
We have all been taught that the 
Spanish coming was with fire and 
sword in the van and cross and sword 
in the rear, so that for the savages left 
from exploration there were only the 
alternatives under the colonial system 
of death or a religion foreign to their 
natures and seemingly inimical to their 
welfare. For such misinformation 
there is no more healthful antidote 
than the present volume. 

What we see is not the too exclu- 
sively advertised ruthless march against 
the Aztecs. Such brutalities occurred, 
were too bad, and but added to the 
task of the viceroys who followed. 
But the hero of this work, Don Juan 
Bautista de Anza, Governor of New 
Mexico, had not been trained in the 
discipline of Cortez. Born in Mexi- 
co, the son of a colonial officer who 
likewise had been born in that coun- 
try, Anza was reared under the con- 
ditions of the Mexican frontier, from 
the day of his birth in intimate con- 
tact with the problem of the Indian 
under foreign rule. This early train- 
ing, plus plenty of intelligence and a 
most selfless devotion to his duty and 
his king, produced the Governor. 

After a rather brilliant part in 
various subordinate capacities along the 
Sonoran frontier against the Apaches, 
in 1777 Anza was appointed Military 
and Civil Governor of New Mexico. 
In that position he followed toward 


the Indians a policy of reconciliation 
and pacification that is almost unsur- 
passed in the colonial history of any 
nation. The British in India did well, 
and we have been told that their 
colonial policy in America was 
superior to that of the French and 
Spanish. As a matter of truth, Anza’s 
colonial work was as much superior to 
the British as was their own Boer 
policy to their earlier efforts. And 
we of this region who have delighted 
in the Indian tactics of Kit Carson and 
Sam Houston may well reserve some 
jot of admiration for Anza and those 
superiors wise enough to see the po- 
tency of his method. 

The situation in New Mexico when 
Anza was inaugurated was essentially 
this. Along the banks of the Rio 
Grande from Taos to El Paso the 
Spaniards had settled in small and 
isolated groups. To the north and 
northeast the Comanches threatened 
them with extermination. Upon the 
west lay the Navajos, notoriously 
false and double-dealing, and secretly 
allied with the Gila Apaches, who har- 
ried the frontiers of Sonora and 
Nueva Viscaya. Another branch of the 
Apaches lay to the east. As it appears, 
therefore, the scattered settlements 
were cut off from Texas in one direc- 
tion and from the California colonies 
in the other, while their line of com- 
munication with the Superior Govern- 
ment in Mexico lay in constant danger. 

On the side of the Spanish in New 
Mexico were the prayers of the mis- 
sionaries, the force of the king’s arms, 
at best not very great, and a rather 
tenuous alliance with the Utes, who 
had joined the Spaniards principally 
because of an old feud with the 
Comanches. Against the colonists 
were their own dissensions and the 
deeds of the missionaries who, accord- 
ing to Anza, were so truthful that 
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they told all the military secrets they 
heard. 

Anza’s problem was to thrust minor 
raids against the Apaches in their own 
territories, thus keeping open his com- 
munications, until with the aid of 
possible Indian allies he might inflict 
enough punishment to secure the So- 
noran frontier and open a road to 
California. Against the Comanches he 
had to bring force enough to frighten 
them into submission and then to con- 
vert them into allies in spite of Ute 
opposition. Meantime he had to pre- 
serve the peace in his own tents, a 
dificult task, and to consolidate the 
military settlements into units strong 
enough to frighten off marauding 
bands of Apaches. 

His accomplishment was as great 
as his task. From 1777 till his re- 
tirement in 1787 he maintained an 
irregular warfare against the Apaches, 
who slowly and sullenly withdrew. 
During the first six years of his rule, 
in a foray over unknown passes far 
into the present state of Colorado, he 
attacked the Comanches from the rear 
and defeated them decisively. The 
outcome was an alliance which proved 
salutary for both parties. With char- 
acteristic tact Anza set the nation to 
erganizing itself under its own most 
able chieftain, whom he kept con- 
stantly in the foreground, and made 
no effort to alter their laws or religion. 

Meantime, during his more peace- 
ful moments, aided by the mission- 
aries, Anza slowly drove a wedge be- 
tween the Navajos and the Gilas. His 
methods, enever violent or intrusive, 
consisted merely in offering the Nava- 
jos shelter and land when drought al- 
most exterminated them, and in dang- 
ling forever before their eyes the ad- 
vantages of trade. So well was his 
work accomplished that the Navajos 
had largely come over to him at the 
time of his retirement. 


His first superior, De Croix, and 
his third, Ugarte, were men of like 
character. It seems strange to think of 
a Spanish Commandant-General writ- 
ing, as Ugarte did, to invite the sons 
of the Comanche chiefs to Mexico 
City, where they would be maintained 
according to their rank and educated 
at government expense. Surely this 
was a rather civilized means of con- 
quest. Again Ugarte writes to Anza 
telling him to favor intermarriage as 
rapidly as the Comanches may become 
converted, but under no circumstances 
to urge or even suggest a change in 
their religion or laws. These three 
men, Anza, De Croix, and Ugarte, 
stand forth enduringly in the history 
of all colonial administration. 

As a last word of Anza, the king 
ordered his removal from office at the 
moment he was finishing the Navajo 
arrangement. A number of colonists 
and some missionaries, enraged at the 
consolidation of settlements, had sent 
in a petition three years before. One 
reads with indignation the old Gov- 
ernor’s reply to the king, recounting 
his activities in colonial service for 
thirty years and asking for a place 
equal in rank to the one held. It is 
recorded that Anza died two years 
later without having received recog- 
nition other than the command of an 
outpost. So passed a man with the 
ability of Hastings or Clive, and none 
of their discredit. 

I cannot commend this book too 
highly. It is scholarly, well annotated, 
and thoroughly indexed; it is heroic 
and chivalrous as any piece of colonial 
history; it is just and discriminating 
enough to serve as a text for each 
season’s crop of new-fledged colonial 
officers. Finally, in format it is neatly 
assembled, appropriately decorated, 
and furnished with copies of ancient 
military maps that delight the eye and 
keep one’s sierras straight. 
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REGIONAL CULTURE 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Ausrey Burns 


I 


ALIFORNIA, like Texas, has marched under many 
+ flags. Spain discovered, converted, and colonized, and 

left a heritage of names, of missions, of architecture, of 
ranchos. Mexico contributed steers and hot tamales and indo- 
lence. Russia left a very faint flavor along the coast from San 
Francisco north. The Bear Flag of the California Republic 
lingers, with its aroma of brief independence, with memories of 
intrigues and coups and battles. The United States received and 
nourished. Today California receives and nourishes millions 
from the United States. 

The background of California’s regional separateness includes 
Indians, banditry, bad men, the Gold Rush, the Barbary Coast, 
the Vigilantes (a sort of Ku Klux Klan), the “Heathen Chinee”, 
the smiling Japanese, the octopus days of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, earthquakes, and a Mediterranean quality with its at- 
tendant grapes and oranges and figs, wines and palms and olean- 
ders. Immigration and growth responded to the Gold Rush, the 
sunshine lure with its attendant flowers, the Panama Canal, the 
World’s Fair, the oil boom, and the mushroom real-estate 
bonanza of Los Angeles a decade ago. 

According to various theories, mankind was spawned in India, 
in the Euphrates valley, or in China. Civilization and empire 
swept through Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, thence spread- 
ing over Europe; across the Atlantic, down the Mississippi, over 
the Rockies: and here, on the ultimate coast, upon the rim of the 
last boundary westward of the circling continents, the millions 
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sweep in tumbling haste like a great tidal wave which, blocked 
at last, mounts up in seething ferment to its crest. 

This is the panorama of California’s past. This is its living 
heritage. It has been superimposed upon a natural environment 
of vast mountain ranges covered with snow and ice; broad fertile 
valleys; slow, silt-filled rivers; mountain streams; rich mineral 
deposits; canyons and waterfalls; prodigious trees; evergreen 
forests; prodigious wastes of uninhabitable desert; rich coastal 
plains; land-locked harbors; a thousand miles of beach; ener- 
vating sunshine; cold gray fog: all on the shore of a limitless 
tempering ocean. 

The heritage of earth and the heritage of life have already 
combined somewhat, that must one day come to complete fusion. 
Out of their meeting have grown mines, reservoirs, orchards, 
fields, cattle-filled ranges, sawmills, river-boats, vegetable gar- 
dens, a profusion of fruit and flowers, an enormous commerce, 
much manufacture, broad smooth highways, spreading irriga- 
tion systems, great cities, the moving-picture industry, all the 
paraphernalia of pleasure, a legend of the past, a dream of the 
future, and some culture. 

Culture in California, and the culture of California, though 
they overlap, are not one thing but two. California has been as 
peculiarly unfavorable to the growth of a native culture as was 
America from 1492 until about 1812. In no other part of 
America are population, industry, commerce, and development 
so much a matter of superimposed veneer, so little a matter of 
indigenous growth. Found out at last by America and the world 
as a raw Eden, a virgin paradise, it has been overrun in a brief 
period by the progeny of America’s pioneer horde, seeking to 
escape from the rigors of the civilization hewed out by their 
fathers. This sudden surge of misfits, weaklings, failures, eccen- 
trics, decadents, drifters, dreamers, hopers, seekers, adventurers, 
leaf-turners, and bridge-burners, has been preceded and followed 
by a parasitic mass of graspers, promoters, schemers, scavengers, 
prophets, Messiahs, criminals, wasters, and dead-beats. These 
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have fattened upon the almost unlimited enthusiasms, hopes, 
ambitions, homesicknesses, and hysteria of most of the population. 

California is a melting-pot within the melting-pot, boiling 
together the foam and the dregs of a rooted civilization; too 
little leavened with a native sap-fed stock; not quite enough 
seasoned, perhaps, with the growing, building, ballasting average 
stock that has remained largely at home. In consideration of the 
elements of her structure, both social and economic, it is little 
shame to her that she is so much of veneer, so much of froth; 
rather, it is a credit to her that she has built, despite the swirling 
flood, as much as she has of what is stone-founded, tap-rooted, 
fastened down, in the fields of commerce, industry, society and 
culture. 

A few seers, even in boom-mad Los Angeles, have harped 
continually upon the need for some self-sustaining foundations 
of life and economics beneath the top-heavy superstructure of 
climate-seduced luxury, of pleasure and vagabondage. As a re- 
sult, many such foundations have been and are being laid. From 
them may grow that which will at first support and finally re- 
place the tottering rootless mushroom of California’s feverish 


early swelling. 
II 


Modern California began with the discovery of gold in 1849. 
This early period, of course, centered almost entirely in San 
Francisco. It was a strongly masculine period, for very obvious 
reasons. Bancroft, the historian, wrote in 1890: 

It was no pilgrim band; not an expedition for dominance or territory, 

nor was it a missionary enterprise, nor a theoretical republic. It was a 

stampede of the nations, a hurried gathering in a magnificent wilderness 

for purposes of immediate gain by mining for gold . . . The literary 
atmosphere of which we speak is not here today; but hither the winds 
are wafting it. All knowledge, all human activities, are placed under 
contribution, and out of this alembic will be distilled the gold of letters. 
Ambrose Bierce remarked that the first comers to California 


were not of the genius-bearing sex. The motto of the Native 
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Sons of the Golden West is: “The cowards never started, and the 
weaklings died on the way.” 

Certainly there is no question that the Gold Rush brought a 
hardy breed to California. Several caravans passed through 
Death Valley en route, and left there all but the haggard few of 
their number. Some parties perished there utterly. The Donner 
party, marooned by snows in the high Sierras for several months, 
were, it is said, reduced at last to cannibalism, and only a broken 
and half-crazed residue survived. Such were the men who 
worked the Mother Lode, and made famous the names of Dutch 
Flat, Grass Valley, Rough and Ready, Relief, Nevada City, 
Bangor Dobbins, Emigrant Gap, Sutter Creek, Chinese Camp, 
Fourth Crossing, Richgulch, Indian Diggings, Gold Run, 
Yankee Jim’s, Grizzly Flats, Fairplay, Placerville, and Rescue. 
This is the region, now almost deserted, which started the tide 
which has brought California five million people in eighty years, 
and raised up two great cities on her coast. 

And while this feverish scramble for gold-dust seethed in the 
Sierras, Southern California slept peacefully in the sunshine 
along its naked hills, all but a desert. The missions had fallen 
into decay. In Los Angeles a few old Spanish families lived 
their languorous life: the Avilas, Bandinis, Picos, Sepulvedas, 
and others. 

In San Francisco, newspapers sprang up and flourished. Plays 
packed the ramshackle opera-houses. The culture that was 
springing out of this male tumult in search of gold was a rough- 
and-tumble, trigger-finger culture. It had no kinship with the 
spirit of the early Spanish days. It cast no look behind. If it 
had, it would have looked to Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri. It never thought twice of Fray Junipero Serra, found- 
ing his missions a day’s ride apart, from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco; of the prayers, the rosaries, the conversion of Indians, and 
of their slow building: Indians who had never worked before, 
wearing the clothes of unaccustomed modesty and raising up 
churches after the ripe old architecture of far Spain, decorating 
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them with their own crude heathen symbols. There was no 
memory then of the quiet sun-warm days when monks and friars 
taught the simple Indians the catechism, the Spanish language, 
and the age-old customs of Spain and the Mother Church. For- 
gotten were the mellow wines that had aged in the holy vats 
among the peaceful cloisters. 

In San Francisco they cut loose. Gold was abundant; and 
all was a social chaos. With their gold-dust they gambled, drank 
whiskey, feasted upon melodrama and cabaret-entertainment, and 
prospered hordes of dance-hali girls; over these and gold-dust 
they fought and murdered. Then back to the mountains they went 
with grub, newspapers and Chinese cooks, until they should 
gather enough for another trip down the river to San Francisco. 

The Barbary Coast and the old South-of-Market-Street China- 
town became famous throughout the world for vice, reckless- 
ness, mystery, danger and death. After the earthquake (which in 
San Francisco must be called “the Fire”) Chinatown was moved. 
It now stands hemmed in by the financial district, the fashionable 
retail shopping district, the downtown apartment-hotel district, 
and “Little Italy”. In this surrounded “glass-house” location, 
the largest Chinese city outside China stands on its good be- 
havior, except for an occasional tong-war, girl-selling, or secret 
capital punishment. 

The Barbary Coast remains, shorn of its popularity and fame. 
Here the dark underworld is reasonably safe from the incursions 
of curious laymen. Chiefly there remain unsavory flop-joints, 
houses of ill fame, dark saloons, one or two opium dens, 
boarded-up burlesque shows, and a Holy Roller mission. On 
lower Pacific Street the lone passerby may yet be watched fur- 
tively, followed doggedly, or fled from by stealthy dark-faced 
derelicts. 

Newspapers came and went, making room for others. Maga- 
zines followed. Between 1849 and 1890 there were fifteen in 
San Francisco which encouraged and contributed to the literature 
of the period. The Golden Era was the first. It was started in 
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1852. It was followed by fourteen others, among which may be 
named the Weekly Californian, the Argonaut, the Califormia 
Magazine, the Wasp, Herr Wagner’s new Golden Era, and the 
San Franciscan. 

The first distinctly literary journal was the Overland Mage- 
zine. It was founded in 1868, and lasted seven years. Its first 
editor was Bret Harte, and among its contributors were such 
men as Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, Edward Roland Sill, 
Charles W. Stoddard, John Muir, Henry George, Ambrose 
Bierce, and Louis Alexander Agassiz. The claim was made that it 
contained “proof of the existence of a peculiarly characteristic 
Western American literature”. So we find, in 1868, the begin- 
nings of the manifestation we are seeking in this study. 

Yet there was a strong inferiority complex. Ella Sterling Cum- 
mins in 1893 found two hundred and twenty-three California 
_ writers worthy of consideration in a book she wrote on the sub- 
ject, called “The Story of the Files”. Yet she nevertheless wrote: 
“Tt is to be feared that California is not a congenial soil for the 
placing of her children of genius. While she can grow them to 
perfection, yet it takes the foster-mother of the East, with all 
her arts and sciences, to extend her wing over the child of the 
West and give it its proper place in the world.” Peter Robert- 
son wrote, in 1889, in his obituary of Mary Therese Austin, 
dramatic critic of the Argonaut: “Had she been in London, Paris, 
or New York, the world would have known her, and her salon 
would have been famous, for she would have drawn around her 
all the highest and cleverest men in literature and art.” 

Thus isolation is cited, and the inability to mature and recog- 
nize what was produced. But it appears further that in addi- 
tion to maturing and recognizing authors, the East must also give 
them birth, for of all the list of “California” writers, the great 
majority were born elsewhere. So we find the same Ella Sterling 
Cummins later reversing her argument, in order to claim the 
alien born: “What is a California writer? A California writer 
is one who is born here, or one who is reborn here. We must 
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generously include all who have been touched by the regenerat- 
ing experience of residence within her borders.” 

Apparently, then, when the East bears him, and matures him, 
and crowns him with an otherwise impossible fame, a “California” 
writer comes to something. What then is California’s part? The 
apologists seem to leave little credit to her; but the fact remains 
that men first famed in the East were born in California; that 
some born in the East achieved fame in California; and that many 
writers whom California claims, whether justly or not, have 
given in their work some evidence of having lived there. 

In the long list published by Miss Cummins in 1893 appear 
many names of national or international prominence. Though 
most of them gave little or nothing to a native California culture, 
and though many really belong more to other sections of the 
country, let us look at the array. 

At the head of the list, always, California mentions her “In- 
comparable Three”: Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and Joaquin Mil- 
ler. The verdict of time does not thus mention them in a single 
breath. 

Bret Harte came to California from New York. From a printer 
he became editor of the Overland, and in it he published “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp”, “The Outcasts of Poker Flat”, and 
“The Heathen Chinee”. These were laid in the Mother Lode 
setting. They were ill-received in California, but the East hailed 
them with excitement. Harte promptly departed for New York, 
where he wrote and waxed famous. He continued to write of the 
gold country, but, according to Californians, he misinterpreted 
the then dead days of gold, and the people of those days, and 
misrepresented California. California therefore hated him, and 
despised his work, while he in turn hated California. Neverthe- 
less California boasts of his fame, and claims him for her own. 

Mark Twain was a son of Missouri. He came to California 
during the Civil War, starved a while in San Francisco, visited 
the Sandwich Islands, took a trip to the then quiet gold country, 
wrote “The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” (which is 
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commemorated there today with an annual frov-jumping con- 
test), and then left for Europe. He never so much as visited 
California again. 

“Joaquin” (Cincinnatus Heine) Miller became famous while 
in London. He was born in Indiana, came to California early in 
childhood, and wandered for years with the Indians in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Oregon. From Oregon he sailed to London, 
where he published poems and met Browning and other literary 
giants. He had matrimonial troubles, which his wife broadcast 
from California lecture-platforms while he basked in his Euro- 
pean fame. Later he returned to California and built a house 
in the hills behind Oakland, where he spent his old age. 

Gertrude Atherton, kin to Benjamin Franklin, is a native of 
California. She was born in San Francisco, and to this day, 
though she has traveled a great deal throughout the world, lives 
in one of its suburbs, which is named for her family. She has 
studied California’s historical and social background, and has 
written some books drawn out of that past. 

Hubert H. Bancroft, the historian, was a San Francisco book- 
seller and publisher. He gathered a Pacific Coast library of 
sixty thousand volumes. By mass production and factory meth- 
ods he and his many assistants digested it and condensed it into 
thirty-nine volumes. The finished history bears his name only, 
though he lists his corps of workers. It is claimed that his only 
part in the work is the passages dealing with the Catholics, 
whom he hated, and the Mormons and Chinese, whom he ad- 
mired. 

Ambrose Bierce was born in Ohio, and came to California in 
1866. California worshiped him as a power, a brain, a wit, 
almost a god, but felt that he was too big for her, too rough, 
too scathing. 

Henry George, once celebrated and still famous economist 
and advocate of the Single Tax, was born in Philadelphia in 
1839. He came to California as a seaman in 1858. He became 
a compositor, a reporter, a managing editor, an editor, a pub- 
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lisher, an author. Progress and Poverty was written about 1878. 
In 1880 he moved to New York, and was defeated in a cam- 
paign for the mayoralty there. Thereafter he traveled, lec- 
tured, and was arrested in Ireland; at last he died as far from 
California as his birthplace was. 

Ina D. Coolbrith was a native of Illinois, but emigrated to 
California as a child. In 1915 she was crowned Poet Laureate 
of California, and was called “California’s most indigenous 
poet”. She was Southern California’s first important contribu- 
tion to the list, but she spent her declining years in Oakland. 
Charles Edwin Markham, author of “The Man with the Hoe”, 
was born in Oregon in 1852, but came to California when he was 
five, and made his home in Oakland. Edward Roland Sill was 
born in Connecticut, in 1841. He came to California upon reach- 
ing his majority, spent some years there, and died in Ohio in 
1887. Charles Warren Stoddard, of the Lectures, was a na- 
tive of Rochester, New York. At seven he adopted California, 
and made it his home thereafter. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin was New England’s gift to California. 
She wrote two of her books in San Francisco while establishing 
the kindergarten system there, but returned to New York to be- 
cme famous. Of her a Californian wrote: “The delicate humor 
of her literary talent is one that would have found food any- 
where in human nature, rather than in New England or Western 
nature”, thereby clearing her of any suspicion of contributing 
anything to a Californian regional culture. 

Of these twelve greatest representatives of “California litera- 
ture” during forty years, only six contributed anything bearing 
a California flavor; ten were born elsewhere; not one spent a 
lifetime as a resident of the state. 

Between 1893 and 1918 California claims the following list: 
Jack London, who is better remembered for his Alaska and 
South Sea backgrounds than for the “Valley of the Moon”, north 
of San Francisco, where he lived—now so designated on maps; 
Chester Baily Fernald, whose short-stories photographed San 
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Francisco’s Chinatown; Gelett Burgess; George Sterling, of San 
Francisco and Carmel, who wrote exquisite California sonnets, 
kept the celegrated “abalone” ballad guest-book, and committed 
suicide while still a young man; Mary Austin, who belongs more 
to the regional culture of the Southwest than to that of Cali- 
fornia; Stewart Edward White, who has written some Californi- 
ana, as well as Western stories of the better class; Peter B. Kyne, 
because of whom San Diego County people look with reverence 
upon their Palomar mountain, which he made famous; Helen 
Hunt, later Jackson, an outsider who descended upon California 
to write Ramona, which Californians consider the peak of their 
regional literature, and which to this day enriches the owners of 
“Ramona’s Marriage Place”, an old adobe house in Old Town, 
San Diego; Zane Grey; Harold Bell Wright; Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs; Winston Churchill; Wallace Irwin; Will Irwin; Sin- 
clair Lewis (!); Lincoln Steffens; Arthur Guiterman; Wilson 
Mizner; Oliver Morosco; David Belasco; Carrie Jacobs-Bond; 
Rufus Steele; Luther Burbank; Artemus Ward; Richard Henry 
Dana; Jackson Gregory; Lola Montez (!); Madame Modjeska; 
Henrik Sienciewicz (!); Robert Louis Stevenson (!); Booth 
Tarkington; Bayard Taylor; and Harry Leon Wilson. 

The majority of these came, already born, nurtured and fam- 
ous, to retire pleasantly in California’s unrigorous climate. Only 
eleven of the thirty-three—a bare third—could be even con- 
sidered in this discussion of a native culture. 

Isadora Duncan was a native San Franciscan, but fled early in 
life to the East, and then to Europe, to develop and exhibit an 
art not savoring of any region upon the earth. 

So we come to the post-war days. With them the present 
begins. 


Ill 


San Francisco is a woman who sits withdrawn upon her pen- 
insula seat. Her knees are drawn up against her bosom, and 
around them her arms are clasped. She is enveloped in a dark 
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cloak of fog; her feet are washed by the waves. She sits silent 
upon her restricted space, her eyes staring vacantly out to sea; 
her thoughts are turned ever in upon herself. 

Los Angeles is a loose-limbed giant girl sprawled carelessly 
in the sunshine by the seashore. Blond, wanton, throbbing with 
the sun’s heat, she stretches voluptuously with the sensations of 
growth. She has none of the restraint and brooding repose of her 
northern sister. Her desires are of the flesh; she thinks only of 
pleasures to which she may abandon herself. Her eye is easily 
taken by tinsel, and she is fond of noise. In short, she is blatantly 
and very objectionably young. 

San Francisco is the queen of Northern California; Los 
Angeles of Southern California. As the two queens differ, so 
are their realms separate and unlike. This great division must 
forever preclude the development of any unified regional cul- 
ture by California as a whole. If this type of culture is to ensue, 
it must of necessity be two cultures, for California is two regions, 
as truly as Oregon and Mexico are two regions. 

Northern California includes the area from Oregon south to 
the Tehachapi. It is a region of redwood forests, mountains, 
the old gold-streams, the two central river basins, which are one; 
a region of apples and pears and peaches, of apricots and walnuts 
and grapes, of bare brown rolling hills, of fog, of finance, of 
manufacture, of commerce. It is less overrun with tourists and 
immigrants and floaters than Southern California is, and more 
traditional. For years San Francisco was the state’s metropolis, 
and Northern California more populous than Southern. Con- 
sequently political power, shipping, and finance are older and 
more firmly entrenched there. 

Although Los Angeles is twice as big as San Francisco, Cali- 
fornians feel that San Francisco is the more urban city. San 
Francisco is at once far more provincial, and much more cosmo- 
politan, than is Los Angeles. It is provincial with its geographical 
isolation, and with the arrogant provinciality of introspection 
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that great and diverse and traditional cities have. It is cosmopoli- 
tan because of its large proportion of foreign populations, and 
their retention of their characteristic ways of life. 

San Francisco’s Chinatown is full of pagodas and dragons. 
The Italian quarter might without remark be transferred to the 
coast of Italy somewhere between Rome and Naples. The Rus- 
sian quarter raises spiraled domes; and French, Irish, Spanish 
and Mexican, Greek, Japanese, Portuguese, Polish, English, 
German, Philippine and Swedish quarters transplant every home- 
land in miniature. If the definitely foreign elements were re- 
moved from San Francisco, the city would lose all its character 
and, perhaps, two-thirds of its population. 

Each of these larger groups keeps chiefly to itself, and there 
is in San Francisco a conspicuous lack of the Americanizing fury 
that seeks to standardize all life according to the American pat- 
tern. The average Texas city would want immigrants to speak 
English always, admire jazz and Henry Ford, buy radios and 
Grand Rapids furniture, eat hot-dogs and barbecued pork, vote 
the straight Democratic ticket, and respect the most dignified local 
newspaper. San Francisco, on the other hand, favors segregation 
in residence, and native cultures. Grant Avenue looks like a 
street in Shanghai. In the Chinese Theatre an attendant provides 
the dying hero with a pillow, upon which he lies down cautiously 
and watches the dénouement at his ease. Few people stare at the 
spectacle of a Chinaman on a ferry-boat carrying home in a 
wicker cage on a shoulder-stick a live wild-cat for his dinner. 
The majority of the Chinese go about the streets in their time- 
honored silk pajamas, though many of the girls ape the dress and 
manners of the more hoydenish of their white sisters. 

Columbus Avenue, running through “Little Italy”, is like a 
street in modern Rome. The windows display wine-decanters 
(which are much used), yellow and flowered porcelains, olive oil 
in striped cans, white marble statuary and objets d’art, and elab- 
orate accordions. Inside, one may eat seven courses, beginning 
with soup and spaghetti, and climaxing with a bottle of red 
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wine. The Mafia, driven out of Sicily by Mussolini, finds here 
a last stronghold. The Verdi Theatre, the Venetian Hotel, and 
the Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul testify to the loyalties of 
the inhabitants. Out of this colony has grown one of America’s 
greatest banks, with nearly five hundred branches—the Bank 
of Italy, recently renamed the Bank of America. 

So it is in every part of town. A San Franciscan may put his 
money in the Yokohama Specie Bank, insure himself with the 
London, Liverpool and Globe, Ltd., eat at Le Tour Eiffel or 
the Trocadero, and listen to a German conductor direct an orches- 
tra predominantly Italian; he votes for an Italian mayor and 
Irish aldermen, and works with people named like the members 
of a Notre Dame football team. He may worship at a Bud- 
dhist temple, a Catholic cathedral, or a Mohammedan mosque. 
Such a place has little to do with America. Commuters who 
live in Oakland or Berkeley are wont to say, “When I get back 
to the United States tonight . . .” 

San Francisco has a rich culture—rather, many rich cultures; 
but what native and indigenous culture can come out of a people 
to whom “native” means anything from the tombs of honorable 
ancestors to the Capitoline Hill and the ruins of the Forum? 

San Francisco remembers, and mentions with pride, her chil- 
dren and foster-children who have brought her fame: George 
Sterling, Jack London, Isadora Duncan, Edgar Saltus, Joaquin 
Miller, Ambrose Bierce, Charles and Kathleen Norris, Frank 
Norris, and many others, great and near-great. But she reveres 
and remembers more the men who built up fortunes out of 
gold, such as Sutter and Flood, and the hawks who preyed upon 
California in the name of Service—Mark Hopkins, Collis Hunt- 
ington, Leland Stanford, and Charles Crocker, the men who built 
the Octopus, once master of the state—the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. She prides herself more on Helen Wills Moody and the 
Saint Mary’s College football team. 

But surely the home of Henry George and Yehudi Menuhin 
must have some claim to the attention of a jaded world. Surely 
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a city may claim cultural importance whose leading industry is 
printing and publishing, with an annual value of fifty million 
dollars. San Francisco has theaters, a symphony, a stringed 
quartet, puppet theaters, an opera half home-cast, three impor- 
tant art-presses, famous bookstores, and countless other institu- 
tions. 

But while San Francisco was young enough to be material for 
a peculiar culture of her own, she was too active, too adolescent, 
to produce it. Now that she is old enough and mellow enough 
to produce it, it can no longer be very regional. She has given 
much to culture, and will give more; she has been deeply en- 
riched by culture; nevertheless it is, and always will be, no 
doubt, chiefly a sub-body of the general culture of life—of 
“universal” culture. 

On Telegraph Hill live on painters, writers, pup- 
peteers. But it is a colony like Greenwich Village, like Paris’s 
Latin Quarter. Likewise the Montgomery Street Block. The 
colony on Russian Hill is composed of authors hallowed with 
the sanctity of popular magazine approval. 

Ralph Cuneo paints San Francisco upon character-revealing 
canvases; but Ralph Chesse, Peter Oakeshott, Howard Simon and 
numbers of others concern themselves with work which smacks 
as much of Timbuctu as of San Francisco. Much of the art pro- 
duced in San Francisco is “arty”, ultra-modern abstraction. Con- 
sequently it is without any regional roots, since abstraction can 
have no local habitation or a name. 

San Francisco’s architecture, as well, is not native. If the wav- 
ing of a wand should eliminate all Renaissance, pseudo-Classic, 
semi-Gothic, Norman, Continental and New Yorkese architec- 
ture, less would remain than weathered the earthquake and fire 
in 1906. If the prevailing one-family residence, a sort of 
elevated stucco cheese-box joined to its neighbors, and having 
its garages on the ground floor beneath it, may be said to be an 
indigenous architecture, then it may also be said that San Fran- 
cisco has a widespread native phenomenon. But if such is the 
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case, the apologists of regionalism should weep over their triumph. 

Let me cite two typical examples of the lack of indigenous 
consciousness in Northern California: 

While I lived in San Francisco I twice attended a literary 
salon in a picturesque house on Russian Hill. It has its memory 
firmly fixed on San Francisco’s glorious literary past; its shib- 
boleths are the names of Joaquin Miller, Jack London, George 
Sterling, Mark Twain, and other departed figures. Among those 
present was Herr Wagner, editor of the second Golden Era, and 
a man for many years connected with publishing and literature in 
California. Yet for all the cant, and worship of the regional 
theme, the talk centered chiefly around Buddhist monasticism, 
Theosophy, Krishnamurti’s desert Messiahship, astrology, love 
lyrics, and mutual admiration. 

Again, in San Mateo, a suburb of San Francisco, semi-tropical 
with sunshine, flourishing with palms and oleanders, with a back- 
ground of Indians, missions, priests, and gold, the City Hall 
stands, unconscious of incongruity, built of red brick in replica 
of Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 

Two great universities stand by San Francisco Bay. Stanford 
has its Yvor Winters, but it is more aptly represented by its 
Herbert Hoover and its Ray Lyman Wilbur. The University 
of California at Berkeley is like a huge Piggly-Wiggly where 
an endless stream of customers flows in and out, carrying away 
baskets of canned verities. Between the universities and the life 
of the people there is little contact outside the football stadiums. 

The State Library at Sacramento has a valuable collection of 
California historical and regional material, and may furnish an 
admirable source-foundation for a future development of a na- 
tive literature. 

It appears that if Northern California is to have any center of 
regional culture, it will perforce spring up in Sacramento, Marys- 
ville, or some other spot in the hinterland, more individual in 
character than the Bay region, more unified, and closer to the 
memories of its past. 
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IV 


Between San Francisco and Los Angeles there is one man whose 
importance to art and culture is possibly greater than that of the 
whole remainder of California’s contribution combined. 

Robinson Jeffers is without question the outstanding poet in 
America today. Some believe that he will be recognized as the 
greatest literary figure in American history to date. Jeffers, too, 
was born elsewhere. He is a native of Pittsburgh; he was edu- 
cated at the University of Munich, the University of Western 
Pennsylvania, Occidental College and the University of Southern 
California (the two latter at Los Angeles) and the University 
of Washington at Seattle. It is interesting in passing to blast 
tradition by remarking that this poet was the wrestling champion 
of the University of Southern California. 

All Jeffers’ work has been done in California. For twenty 
years he has lived in seclusion near Carmel, on the Monterey 
peninsula. With his hands he has built of the native seacoast rock 
his house and a huge tower. Very seldom he visits Carmel; once 
in fifteen years he has gone to San Francisco, and that, in 1917, 
to be examined for military service. 

If we except the work of James Branch Cabell, Jeffers’ poetry 
is perhaps the least indigenous work produced in any section of 
America. It is not even native to America. Jeffers stands far 
aloof, above nations, above races, above gods, above galaxies. He 
touches on nothing more regional than the status of Western 
civilization, and he touches on that only through symbols. The 
nature of mankind, the place of life in the cosmos: these are his 
real concerns. He does not express California, nor draw upon its 
heritage. 

Carmel itself is an art Utopia. Here “arty” people and success- 
ful writers come to live pleasantly together and escape rubbing 
shoulders with the uninitiated. The very city administration is 
run in the interests of art and according to art’s dictates. Ob- 
viously, Carmel is valueless to any native culture; it represents 
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the introversion of esoteric art, art’s divorcement from life. 
Regionalism predicates a wedding of art to the earth-flavored 
life of one specific province. 


V 


Southern California is first of all a winter resort, a summer 
resort, a tourist magnet, and a haven for the wealthy, the aged, 
and the sick. Its beach is like the Riviera. Its climate is monoton- 
ous and mild. Its development has been rapid, artificial, and 
impermanent in nature. Great and pretentious towns spring up 
full grown in a decade or less. More than half of the population 
is made up of the last ten years’ newcomers. Its pull caused the 
population of Iowa to show an actual decrease in the last census; 
Long Beach is called Iowa’s largest city. There is no doubt of 
the fact that Long Beach is populated almost entirely by lowans, 
and that it is larger than Des Moines. 

It is a popular jest that if the Iowans and Texans were taken 
from Southern California, only the Jews would remain. This 
estimate is probably somewhat exaggerated. 

Cults, isms, crusades, hermits and eccentrics flourish. Spell- 
binders and prophets abound. Crime is bizarre, abnormal, and 
frequently related to mysticism or religion. Angelus Temple of 
the Foursquare Gospel, property of Aimee Semple McPherson 
Hutton, is a typical phenomenon. Her gospel is like Texas 
Guinan’s—“Let’s all get together and pull for Jesus!” she ex- 
horts. And they all do. In spite of family quarrels, matrimonial 
confusion, accusations and lawsuits of every kind, and the episode 
of the Santa Monica-Carmel-Arizona desert kidnaping, her fol- 
lowing is still enormous, her disciples revere and love her, and 
her various homes are scattered all over Southern California. 

Santa Barbara is essentially a society retreat. As such, it har- 
bors many successful writers of general popularity, and prominent 
portrait painters. But they are there for the same reason that 
social lights summer in Bar Harbor. 

Laguna is another Carmel, without a Jeffers. Here there is 
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much delineation of the picturesque beauty of Laguna Beach, 
but, as in Provincetown, it is interpretation rather than home- 
grown expression. It is like a group of newspaper correspond- 
ents camped at the Lindbergh estate during the kidnaping 
strain: they are come down to see, and describe, at first hand, 
something of interest. The work does not grow out of Laguna 
life, Laguna people. It grows out of Iowa and Kansas City. Like 
a chameleon, it but takes on the color of its resting-place. 

Pasadena presents a diverting paradox. That famous retreat 
of retired millionaires and successful writers, representing the 
pinnacle of reactionary economic and social thinking, nourishes, 
like a viper in its bosom, Upton Sinclair, militantly a socialist, and 
militantly a champion of justice and revolt. From this incongru- 
ous stronghold he hurls futile thunderbolts at America’s eco- 
nomic, social and political life, and maintains his doubtful place 
in literature. 

Pasadena has one contribution to the field of regional culture. 
The Pasadena Community Theatre is considered by many to be 
the finest community theater in America. It exerts a wide in- 
fluence in the dramatic field on the West Coast, and contributes 
much development of new talent. 

Santa Monica contains a school of young artists who are doing 
highly significant work in a modern direction. Albert Henry King 
and James Redmond are worthy of particular attention. Their 
leader and teacher is C. McDonald Wright, brother of S. S. 
Van Dine, mystery-story writer. His own work is forceful and 
transitional. However, like so many noteworthy factors in West- 
ern culture, the school and all its work might flourish without 
change in Pekin, Paris, or New York. 

The Huntington Library, at San Marino, is one of the show 
places of the state. Among other treasures it boasts a Gutenberg 
Bible and Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy”. But the direction of its 
influence is like that of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
many other admirable institutions of like caliber: there is little 
concern with the ideal of regional self-expression. 
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VI 
~ Hollywood, for all its separate fame, is an integral part of 
Los Angeles proper, and Los Angeles is but Greater Hollywood. 

Hollywood revolves so completely about the moving-picture 
industry that nothing else can ever matter there. Royalty, prize- 
fighters, famous stage actors, famous novelists and playwrights, 
artists, society folk, tourists—all are lost in the cinema vortex, 
the orgy of tinseled fame, publicity, easy money, informal 
debauchery, and nouveau-riche arrogance and ignorance. 

Yet for all its insincerity, insecurity, showy display, sexual 
depravity and perversion, selfishness and pride, Hollywood har- 
bors many artists, many writers, good music, the Pilgrimage Play, 
and some good architecture. Among the moving-picture people 
there are a few actors and several directors who have good libra- 
ries and understand them. Jean Hersholt, the Barrymores, and 
Joseph Schildkraut, among others, are looked upon in the colony 
as intellectual snobs. Other stars have beautifully bound libraries 
selected by their interior decorators. 

The Hollywood Bowl, an improved natural amphitheater under 
the open sky, in the Hollywood Hills, is one of the most fascin- 
ating spots on earth in which to listen to great symphonies. Every 
summer the Los Angeles Philharmonic presents frequent concerts 
under the best obtainable guest-conductors, and with guest artists. 

Hollywood, and Los Angeles with all its suburbs, are more 
than any other part of California affected by the mad western 
surge of people. If the future is to see it produce any culture 
rooted in its soil, nurtured in its womb, belonging peculiarly to 
it, years must first destroy or supplant the vast heap of false 
values and conjured atmosphere. 

At Malibu, realty dealers have built imitation Spanish ruins, 
calculated to deceive the purchaser and passerby. At Riverside 
there is a hotel which exploits the mission lure. Westwood Vil- 
lage looks like a movie set—and this is the home of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. So it continues over the 
whole chaotic area. True residue of the past is largely disregarded 
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or pulled down, but off the Plaza, hub of early Pueblo de 
Nuestra Reina de los Angeles, there has been constructed re- 
cently a synthetic Spanish Paseo. It is lined with stalls where 
Mexicans sell pottery, tamales, and pralines. In addition there 
are a plain American Dollar Book Store, a couple of American 
puppet-shows, and restaurants with a carefully arranged atmos- 
phere to justify slightly higher prices than those prevailing 
near-by. 

It has always been my ambition to take a Chinaman to see 
Grauman’s celebrated Chinese Theatre, and to watch his horri- 
fied amazement at the hideous pile. 

“We have here,” reason the Los Angeles real estate men, 
“4 charm, an atmosphere. There should be money in it. Let us 
capitalize on it.” And they do. If there is money in history and 
relics, they will invent history and make more relics. Whatever 
is unprofitable is overlooked. Exploitation has pretty well tainted 
every genuine cultural basis bequeathed to Los Angeles. 

The Chouinard School of Art encourages indigenous painting, 
and conducts classes in mural and fresco painting, in a California 
manner, of traditional local material. Many of the public build- 
ings about Los Angeles are being decorated in this style. This 
young shoot will bear watching. 

In Los Angeles or Hollywood or near-by the following repre- 
sentatives of the arts may be found: Paul Jordan-Smith, Earl 
Derr Biggers, Gilmore Millen, Roy M. Iliff, Grace Carlisle, 
John Taine, Upton Sinclair, LeRoy McLeod, Harry Carlisle, 
W. C. Firebaugh, Samuel Oronitz, W. L. River, Albert Bein, 
Gordon Young, Horace Liveright, Lewis Browne, Will Rogers, 
Don Herold, Don Marquis, Willy Pogany, Hildegarde Flanner, 
Samuel Hoffenstein, Myron Brinig, Millard Sheets, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Henrietta Shore, Franz Geritz, Arthur Millier, Paul 
Landacre, Richard Day, Edward Steichen, S. McDonald Wright, 
Albert Robert, Blanding Sloan, Jim Tully, Wilbur Needham, 
Will Connell, and a host of other poets, novelists, painters, sculp- 
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tors, etchers, architects, philosophers, satirists, critics, actors, 
dancers, musicians, and what not. 

But of all of them, which one has any relation to his habitat? 
With two or three exceptions, these people are in Southern Cali- 
fornia because it is a profitable or good place to work, or for their 
health’s sake. Half of them are doing work indigenous to some 
other section of the country, but that is of no help to a Los An- 
geles culture except through example. 

Los Angeles is a chaos of regional cultures, none of them her 
own. No one knows what mutations may spring from their 
cross-fertilization. 


Vil 


The culture of San Diego is more Californian in sap and flavor 
than any other part of California can claim to be. San Diego 
county is rich with history and legend of discovery days, and the 
residue of Spanish influence, of Mexican rule, of Indian life, and 
of Anglo-Saxon pioneers. The county is full of significant spots 
and structures, and contains many Indian reservations. Mexico 
is adjacent. 

San Diego is out of the beaten paths of American occupation. 
Mexico and mountains isolate it rather well from the south and 
east, and on the north, Los Angeles and Hollywood stop the 
southbound stream. And so it happens that all this background, 
all this atmosphere are reserved to a city which in four hundred 
years has attained a population of but 150,000. This is in spite 
of a perfect land-locked harbor, and a climate acknowledged all 
over California to be the most delightful in the state. 

There are two contributing causes of this remarkable result. 
First, there is no supporting or dependent back-country converg- 
ing on San Diego, while beyond the immediate mountainous 
Vicinity, Los Angeles reigns supreme as port and as metropolis. 
Second, for some decades San Diego has been the Pacific Base 
of the United States Navy. Navy life has unquestionably acted 
as a deterrent to solid civilian development, in the same way that 
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business structures, by encroaching, disrupt a promising residen- 
tial district. 

These conditions, and an established tendency toward romanti- 
cizing the cultural heritage, have restrained to a great extent 
the growth of a regional culture there up to the present time. 
However, San Diego is remarkable for museums, exhibits and 
cultural activity far and away out of proportion to its size. A 
prominent Los Angeles art critic, for example, admits that the 
San Diego Museum of Art is better and more satisfying than the 
museum in Los Angeles, a city almost ten times its neighbor’s 
size. 

Certainly San Diego seems the most logical spot on the coast 
for the development of a regional culture. It may not be too 
much to hope that within a few years it will begin to flower there. 
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EXPLORING NOHOXNA 
A Lost City of the First Maya Empire 


By C. L. 


N THE morning of the twenty-eighth of September, 
() 1931, my Indian mozo and I left the romantic old city of 

Campeche behind and headed for the unknown, un- 
charted “interior”, into which I was going to study chicle, to 
make a survey of the flora, and to locate any Maya ruins that 
might be buried in that jungle. After six hours by motorboat 
down the coast, we reached Champoton, an interesting fishing 
village dating back to pirate days. From there we went up the 
narrow black river to Canasayab, where we stayed that night. 
My mozo and I hung our hammocks in a dilapidated old stone 
building which was the station of the tramway, and rested until 
morning. Pigs, dogs and chickens all slept under the same roof 
with us, but we had to take advantage of the only available 
shelter. 

At dawn we set out, sitting on top of the cargo of the mule- 
drawn tramcar which during the wet season is the only means of 
transportation into the interior of the jungle. The jungle of 
Campeche begins at the coast and stretches, an unbroken forest, 
across the Yucatan Peninsula from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Caribbean Sea. The tramcar on which we rode passed along 
through a low narrow tunnel cut through the dense and ever en- 
croaching vegetation; the branches of the trees and the over- 
hanging vines were constant dangers. It was a nerve-wracking 
ride: the first day we ran off the track five times, and when we 
arrived at Juarez late in the evening of the second day we were 
badly jolted, scratched, and dead tired. 

After a night of rest we obtained mules at a nearby village. 
From Juarez all the roads and trails of the chicleros, the chicle 
gatherers, lead south. One of these jungle roads my mozo and 
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I took on our way to Tuxpefia. After two days of hard riding, 
we finally reached our destination. The trail was almost im- 
passable, and many times our riding and pack mules fell, wallow- 
ing in the belly-deep mud. Our arms and legs were often bruised 
as the mules scraped us against the tree trunks in their efforts to 
find firmer footing. 

Tuxpefia is in the center of Southern Campeche, about eighty- 
five miles north of the Guatemala border. It is the chicle head- 
quarters of the area. 

After a few days recovering from the trip in, I began to ex- 
plore enthusiastically. Chicleros, pack mules with gum, species of 
plants new to science, game, tales of ruins, these all surrounded 
and bewildered me. It is the chiclero who dominates the Cam- 
peche bush, and I was soon out on the trails visiting his camps and 
watching him at work. 

The chicleros are Maya Indians who go out into the jungle to 
gather chicle gum from the sapodilla tree, Achras Zapota. Chicle 
is the basic gum in chewing gum, and it flows from cuts in the 
trees as a milk that has to be coagulated by boiling. The chiclero 
stays in the fever-bedded jungle during the wet season from June 
to February, living a precarious life on poor food. He is inde- 
pendent, haughty and fatalistic. In the great forest he battles 
with nature; he is in danger of death by falling from trees while 
tapping, or from being bitten by poisonous snakes. He earns a 
meagre living gathering gum for Will Rogers and the American 
flapper. 

Although many modern Maya are chicleros, the majority of 
them are agricultural. In small, isolated villages built in the 
jungle these Indians live a life which must in many respects be 
similar to that of their ancestors. Around a plaza they build 
their simple windowless bush huts, with thatched roofs of palm 
leaves and sides of poles. Near the village they clear small plots 
of ground, and in these clearings, which they call milpas, they 
raise corn, pumpkins, peppers, tomatoes, plantains, cacao, a little 
cotton for spinning, and gourds. From these gourds are made 
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various utensils. Beds are made of sticks and covered with leaves, 
and other furniture is made of poles. Pigs, chickens, occasionally 
a horse, and the never absent insect-eaten dogs complete the house- 
hold. A few necessities come in from the outside world, but gen- 
erally speaking each village is an independent self-contained unit 
that could exist without outside contact. Here, isolated, these 
people retain their customs, enjoy numerous festivals, drink a 
beverage made with honey, and on the whole live a happy, peace- 
ful, carefree life. 

The Maya of today, whether chicleros or agriculturists, are 
all descendants of the builders of the great Maya civilization, a 
civilization which flourished on the hot, humid lowlands of lower 
Mexico and the northern portion of Central America during the 
first fourteen centuries of our era, and reached its fullest develop- 
ment in two periods, the First Empire, dating from 176 to 629 
A.D., and the Second Empire, dating from 964 to 1437 A.D. 
When the Spaniards reached Yucatan, the theocratic Maya had 
become decadent. The majestic stone cities, the ceremonial cen- 
ters, had all been abandoned. Today the ruins of these cities lie 
buried under the dense jungle in a wilderness of great trees. The 
modern Maya cherish no memories of tie grand days of their an- 
cestors, but as chicleros they have unintentionally brought the at- 
tention of the world to the ancient regimes which they themselves 
have forgotten, for in penetrating the jungle to obtain chicle, they 
have found the old abandoned monumental cities of their an- 
cestors, and their tales of these ruins have led the way for the 
explorer and archeologist. 

Soon after I arrived at Tuxpefia, I began inquiring about ruins. 
Every chiclero had a different tale, but all agreed that large ruins 
could be found far to the east and south. To reach these ruins 
meant a long and dangerous jungle trip. For three months I 
waited and studied and listened, and then an opportunity came. 

On the twenty-seventh of December I and El Grillo, my 
muleteer, started on the long-anticipated trip of exploration. We 
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were headed for the unexplored region of Southeastern Cam- 
peche, where the uncharted ruins were located. 

From Tuxpefia we went to Rio Desempeiio, cutting our way 
through an old closed trail. At Rio Desempefio we took a road 
leading south through the Dzequelar area, a forested region of 
limited rainfall and no surface water, covering five thousand 
square miles in the very heart of the Peninsula. Late on the sec- 
ond day, after a difficult trip through swamps and bad terrain, 
we reached Central Buenfil, the center of the chicle operations of 
Don Francisco Buenfil. Here Don Manuel Oscorno, the ad- 
ministrator, told us of nearby ruins. On December twenty-ninth, 
at dawn, we headed for these ruins, going in a southwesterly di- 
rection, following a narrow muddy chiclero trail. 

Soon we saw signs of former habitations. After riding about 
ten miles we came to rectangular and pyramidal mounds. At half 
past three in the afternoon I saw, standing in the trail before me, 
a huge sculptured monolith. We passed it, and a pyramid to our 
right, and entered what I found to be the main plaza and the 
ceremonial center of what was one of the most important Maya 
cities of the First Empire. 

For three days we remained on the site, cutting our way from 
mound to mound in order to locate the various structures and 
monuments. Photographs were taken and everything important 
was charted on a rough field map. Two great pyramids dominate 
the site, so I named the city Calakmul, which means in Maya 
“Two-pyramids-together”. I and Garcia, my guide, who had 
joined me at Central Buenfil, located sixty-five sculptured and 
dated stelae as well as five altars—more than had ever been 
found in any other Maya city. 

I climbed to the top of the highest pyramid to get a view of 
the great jungle stretching unbroken in every direction as far as 
the eye could see. Calakmul stands buried in the center of a large 
uncharted, forested plain, which is broken in its center by what 
was once a banana-shaped lake running in a southeast-northwest 
direction. This lake, now an akalché, as the Indians call a region 
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where small trees stand in water, was at one time approximately 
thirty-six miles long and twelve miles wide at the middle. The 
ceremonial center of Calakmul is situated on its northern shore, 
and as the shore of the whole dry lake for its entire length on 
both sides is covered by mounds, I dare say that Calakmul was an 
immense city spreading out around the entire lake. 

The huge size of Calakmul, the numerous inscriptions on the 
sculptured stelae, the friezes, as well as the great pyramids, the 
ball court, and many other structures, point to this city as one of 
the most important of the First Maya Empire. Calakmul ranks 
with Copan, Tikal, and Palenque, heretofore regarded as the 
greatest cities of the early period. 

On the fifth of March I reported this discovery to Dr. Syl- 
vanus G. Morley of the Carnegie Institution, who was working at 
Chichen Itza. Upon hearing my story, he was electrified, and 
early in April led an expedition to the site to confirm the dis- 
covery. He wrote after his visit to the ruins: 

Calakmul exceeded our wildest expectations, It contains the tremendous 
total of one hundred and three stelae with sculptured figures and hiero- 
glyphs, many more sculptured monuments than ever found in any Maya 
city hitherto known. Some of the stelae are of high zxsthetic merit while 


fifty-one are dated. The site is of enormous size, and it is of the greatest 
archeological importance. 


We returned to Central Buenfil, and on the third of January 
headed south again to verify rumors of another ruin. After a 
difficult ride that began at five-thirty in the morning and did not 
end before eleven-thirty that night, we reached Villahermosa, a 
chiclero camp twenty-four miles north of the Guatemala border. 
We had followed the northern shore of the old Calakmul lake 
most of the day; at dusk we reached the crossing point near the 
east end, and here it took us six hours to pass through one mile 
of the akalché. The next day we rested. 

On January fifth, we again took to a trail heading south. After 
a few hours of cutting our way through high bush, seeing numer- 


"In a news release of the Carnegie Institution on the fourteenth of August, Dr. Morley 
tells of his expedition and describes Calakmul. 
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ous mounds, we entered another very large akalché where the 
low bush was covered with water and high grass. The saw-tooth 
grass cut us like knives, and before noon animals and men alike 
were bleeding. We came to the end of the skalché, and then fol- 
lowed the southern edge of this area until four in the afternoon, 
when we reached a good camping site near where ruins were said 
to be. 

While the mules were being unloaded and tethered, I began 
exploring. We were in high bush unlike any I had ever seen be- 
fore in Campeche. Here was the border of the great Petén forest, 
with its luxuriant growth and giant trees and palms, which 
towered up more than a hundred and fifty feet. Elephant-eared 
aerophytes and orchids covered the tree trunks, and above, the 
lianas wove the masses of branches and leaves into a solid canopy 
of green. Bamboo brakes, ferns, palms, grasses and floor plants, 
along with a dense undergrowth of Piper bushes, all combined to 
make a green inferno of vegetation. 

We had stopped in a ramonal, or grove of the breadnut tree, 
Brosimum alicastrum. The leaves of this tree are excellent for- 
age, and the fruit attracts all kinds of game. Undisturbed wild 
life was so abundant that I had not gone fifty yards before I 
killed two turkeys and three curassows. As I struggled along, 
monkeys, disturbed by the intrusion, followed above, trying to 
get glimpses of me below. 

Groves of breadnut trees often contain Maya remains. Here 
was no exception, as I soon saw low mounds. Our camp was on 
high ground, and about one hundred yards south, I found there 
was a steep incline. I went straight up it, and discovered this was 
a natural acropolis, faced at the top by cut stones. I cut a path 
through the undergrowth in the semi-darkness of the forest and 
came to the base of a high mound. 

Going around it, I discovered the main plaza of another un- 
known First Empire city. It was almost dark, so I returned to 
camp, thrilled over the new discovery. 

Garcia had hung the hammocks and mosquito nets between the 
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trees, and the cook, my muleteer, had barbecued the birds, which 
made a welcome addition to our monotonous diet of black beans 
and rice. The water of the jungle is almost always murky and 
disagreeable in taste because of the decaying vegetation, so as 
usual we drank black coffee to quench our thirst and to avoid the 
dangers of dysentery. 

With Garcia io help cut trails I explored the acropolis the next 
morning. On the east there is a mound twenty feet high and 
three hundred and fifty feet long on which, spaced seventy-five 
feet apart, stand three temples of identical size and architecture. 
The temples are excellently preserved, even though the centers 
of the massive roofs of all three have fallen and filled the rooms 
in each with rubble. This Mound of the Three Temples is 
flanked by two other low mounds upon the north and south ends 
of the acropolis, each of which has ruins of a temple on its 
summit. West of the acropolis there is a great terraced pyramid 
rising more than a hundred feet. On top of it there stands a 
single monument which, unlike others in the city, has no sculp- 
tures or hieroglyphs. The pyramid’s height, and the fact that 
other monuments and temples apparently form lines for astro- 
nomical observations, point to the possibility that the whole city 
was one great observatory. 

To the west of the acropolis there is another mound about forty 
feet high, and farther on another low one on which there are 
ruins of what was apparently six temples. On the northwest cor- 
ner of this mound stands a dated monument. 

Approximately five hundred yards east of the Mound of the 
Three Temples I discovered a large well-preserved castillo, a 
structure of solid masonry, sixty feet square, with now fallen 
stairways which once ran up the east and west sides. The castillo 
has for its foundation a solid mound about twenty feet high, on 
top of which it rises twelve feet before a set-back occurs. After 
a set-back of four feet, it rises ten feet more to the top, which is 
flat. On top, at the head of the stairway on the east side, there 
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are the ruins of a small temple. After the castillo I named the 
city Nohoxna, meaning in Maya “An-entire-structure”. 

The cornice of the castillo is plain, and in other ways it is typical 
of First Empire architecture. The Maya built their temples on a 
substructure such as the castillo, a solid mass of rubble held to- 
gether by a lime mortar, faced on the outside with rectangular 
cut stones and covered with plaster. Today, after fifteen hundred 
years, some of the plaster still remains on the walls of the castillo; 
and the plaster on the walls of the temples on the Mound of 
the Three Temples is still in good condition, though weatherworn 
and stained. 

East of the castillo, beginning at the base of the fallen steps, 
is a large court surrounded by a rectangular mound fifteen feet 
high, and to the northeast of the castillo, a stone’s throw away, is 
another mound about thirty-five feet high, on the west of which 
are two large sculptured and dated monuments which have fallen. 
In this same area there are four more dated and sculptured monu- 
ments and a round altar which line up with the monument on 
the summit of the Great Pyramid. I located one other monu- 
ment in the plaza, bringing the total to nine, and further explora- 
tion will likely reveal many more. North of the castillo toward 
the akalché is an extensive area covered with numerous low 
mounds and enclosures. 

I cleared part of the top of the Great Pyramid to get a glimpse 
of the jungle stretching in every direction as far as the eye could 
see. Nohoxna stands high on its natural acropolis on the border 
of the Petén forest, and to its north lies the swampy akalché 
which was once a lake. Beyond this akalché lies the continuous 
bush of Southern Campeche. Northwest on the far horizon, more 
than forty miles away, were the concealed ruins of Calakmul, the 
Maya religious center which I had discovered just six days before. 

From the top of the Great Pyramid I could see the limits of 
Nohoxna. The stone ruins cover an area of about one square mile. 
The castillo and the mounds with the temples all looked like 
small hills covered with trees, and from above the tree tops, no 
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one could tell that ruins lay below. The plaza was hidden from 
view by the giant trees. 

As I stood there beside that monument on the Great Pyramid, 
my thoughts went back fifteen hundred years to the time when 
this was a ceremonial center of the Maya. Picture yourself stand- 
ing on this pyramid then. In front spread a panorama of hun- 
dreds of square miles covered with waving corn fields and gar- 
dens, with the sparkling clear mirror of the lake in the immediate 
foreground. Below, flanking the sides of the plaza, stood the five 
temples on high terraced mounds. The brilliantly colored plaster 
of the temples depicted pastoral and heroic scenes in gorgeous ar- 
rays of yellows, reds, blues and greens. Below, on the polished 
red surface of the plaza, there was perhaps a ceremonial proces- 
sion led by the priests and feudal lords, bedecked with brilliant 
plumes, mosaic breast-plates of turquoise, and jade and gold orn- 
aments. If one were fortunate one might see the high priest and 
his attendants descending the steps of the Mound of the Three 
Temples in barbaric splendor to make a sacrifice to the god of 
rain so that there might be a bountiful harvest. 

To the east, from the temple on top of the glittering castillo, 
smoke from an incense offering might be seen rising to appease 
Itzamna, the god of the sky. Beyond the castillo lay the palaces 
of the priests and nobles,—where today there remain but low 
mounds. Out beyond these, south, east and west of the acropolis, 
extended the rows of thatched-roof houses where the masses of 
the people dwelt, they who worked the fields, and built the tem- 
ples to the gods who watched over the land. 

The ruins of Nohoxna are but ruins of another Maya cere- 
monial center where the people made their sacrifices to the gods 
protecting the harvests. The great pyramids, stone temples and 
castillos were possibly all erected to serve as a focal point where 
the priests could appeal to the gods with sacrifices and offerings. 

Indications point to the Maya civilization as the product of the 
religion of the people. The monumental cities, the marvelous 
calendar, all astronomical and mathematical knowledge, as well 
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as the art and the architecture, were centered in the Maya religion. 
And this religion, with its pantheon of gods, was in turn centered 
in the maize crop, the staff of life of the nation. 

The priests probably ruled, dominating the masses with cere- 
monies and superstitions built up around the worship of their 
gods. The priesthood class was the culture-bearing group, which 
likely invented the calendar, made the accurate astronomical ob- 
servations, and set up the sculptured stelae, or period-markers, 
designating for the people the correct seasons for planting and 
harvesting, and for carrying out the appropriate ceremonies to 
the gods of these seasons. 

Since Nohoxna is situated about twelve miles north of the 
Guatemala border on a line between Uaxactun, in Petén, and 
Calakmul, it is therefore important as a connecting link between 
these two sites. I dare say, judging by the type of sculpture and 
architecture, that Nohoxna was contemporary with Calakmul. It 
therefore likely flourished as a center in the era between 300 and 
600 A.D. 

Nohoxna and Calakmul belong to the so-called First Empire 
of the Maya. The Maya civilization appeared in Middle Amer- 
ica two thousand years ago; unheralded, yet mature, it entered 
the scene further advanced in many respects than any people on 
the same cultural level. Yet the place of origin of this race, and 
the background of its development, are unsolved mysteries. 

The basic elements of the arts of the Maya were developed 
before 98 B.C., the date of a small statuette from Tuxtla, Vera 
Cruz. So far as is known today, the first permanent site settled 
by the Maya was Uaxactun, in the District of Petén, Guatemala. 
There Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley discovered a stele or stone mono- 
lith with the date 68 A.D. 

Dr. Herbert J. Spinden has outlined clearly the known facts 
of Maya history.? He designates the embryonic age of Maya de- 
velopment as the “Protohistoric Period”. That age dates from 


*Spinden, Herbert J.: Amcient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America. Handbook 
Series No. 3. Third and Revised Edition. American Museum of Natural History, 1928. 
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August 6, 613 B. C., when the counting of days apparently be- 
gan. During the eight centuries which followed, the civil and 
Venus calendars were perfected; the system of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, the basic characteristics of art, the religion with its serpent and 
jaguar elements, all took definite form. During this period the 
earliest cities, such as Uaxactun and Tikal, were founded. 

The so-called First Empire may be said to begin about 176 
A.D., and end about 629 A.D. During this epoch, the great Maya 
cities rose to the height of their grandeur. Art and architecture 
developed progressively, and reached rare perfection during the 
peiod after 741 A.D., the date which may be said to be the be- 
ginning of the Golden Age of the Maya. It was then that the 
Maya reached their apogee in astronomy, in mathematics, and in 
other sciences. Until the middle of the seventh century, great 
cities rose and flourished throughout the area which today com- 
prises the Yucatan Peninsula and the states of Tabasco and Chia- 
pas in Mexico, the Republic of Guatemala, the northern portion 
of Honduras, and British Honduras. Now these great cities, 
Tikal, Calakmul, Copan, Palenque, Piedras Negras, Nohoxna, 
and others too numerous to mention, all lie in ruins, buried under 
the forest in a land that was once covered with golden corn fields. 
During the First Empire this land hummed with the activities 
of thousands of artists, sculptors, architects and scientists, the 
builders of a mighty civilization. 

For some unknown cause, but possibly on account of famine, 
civil wars, and epidemics, Nohoxna and the other First Empire 
cities were apparently all abandoned by about 650 A.D., for no 
more stone monuments were erected thereafter in the southern 
area. Some of the inhabitants may have lingered in the old cities, 
but the culture-bearing priesthood must have passed on. 

Little is known of the lean centuries after the abandonment of 
the cities of the First Empire, but it is certain that a spark of the 
old culture survived. The Maya migrated into Northern Yucatan 
and founded new cities, but apparently none of these reached any 
importance until about 964 A. D., the beginning of what is 
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termed the Maya Renaissance. That date may also be taken for 
the beginning of the so-called Second Empire, which lasted until 
1437 A. D. The great cities of the Second Empire included 


Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and Mayapan, not to mention numerous 
others. 


The exploration of Nohoxna was finished in two days, so on 
January seventh I made a field map of the site. A few good 
photographs were obtained in spite of the difficulties. In order 
to take a picture, it was necessary to cut holes in the high bush so 
that a few rays of the sun could penetrate the jungle shadows. 

Early the next morning we broke camp, and returned to Villa- 
hermosa that day. During the next two days we followed chiclero 
trails to the end of the Calakmul lake area, battling our way 
along the southwestern edge, continually passing mounds and 
standing structures. The nights were spent in chiclero camps. On 
the third day, leaving guide, muleteer and pack mules behind, I 
headed north alone on unfamiliar trails, and reached Tuxpefia at 
dusk. During that last day of hard riding I covered fifty-four 
miles on my little white mule. Arriving at Tuxpeifia, I bade fare- 
well to my mud-covered clothes and boots, and in a few minutes 
I was enjoying the luxury of an improvised shower-bath. The 
cold water soothed my insect-bites, cuts and scratches, which were 
so close in some places that I could scarcely place a finger be- 
tween them. 

The discovery of Calakmul and Nohoxna has led to a wide 
awakening of interest in the exploration of Southern Campeche 
and adjacent areas. I have heard the chicleros tell about many 
other unexplored ruins, and these reports are certain to lead to the 
discovery of further large cities. It is not unlikely that the ex- 
ploration of this region will solve many of the mysteries of the 
Maya civilization. 


EMMANUEL DOMENECH 
L’ Abbe Bien-Ordonne 


By Joun CuHapMan 


unfortunately, a few others that just fail of attainment; 
a pitiable few, for often they are aware by how little 
they have failed. The Abbé Emmanuel Domenech was one of 
these. Intelligent, witty in clerical fashion, very tolerant for so 
young a man, he was led by gentle virtues far enough toward 
greatness to deserve a belated attempt to thrust a little upon him. 

He was not of great magnitude in the restricted horizon in 
which he barely failed to flash and fade. Merely a parochial 
priest who never flashed at all, he is not to be placed beside such 
meteoric individuals as Kit Carson, Sam Houston, or David 
Crockett. Properly, one considers them the men who established 
the style of a section; but these exciting and daring gentlemen 
were but a few degrees remote from barbarism. They were cast 
of the same metal as William of Normandy. 

As a series of articles on frontier naturalists in this maga- 
zine witnesses, however, other elements contributed to the mak- 
ing of Texas. Besides the naturalists were such people as 
Austin and Lamar and—far down the line—Domenech, all 
of whom brought to the frontier something more than new tricks 
in horse-trading. Their civilization was largely European, but 
even so it was civilization, and its possessors applied it as well 
as they could to the Texas scene. Domenech, hampered by illness, 
was remarkably successful in adapting himself to his new environ- 
ment, and perhaps might have left a durable trace in its culture 
had he remained. Unfortunately he went home and wrote a 
book about himself. 

This is the man. Apparently he came of a rather poor family 
in Lyons; apparently, because he doesn’t mention his family’s 


\ ND some have greatness thrust upon them. There are, 
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position and because they didn’t send him any money when he 
needed it sorely. In the latter part of the year 1845—he writes 
in his Journal d’un Missionaire au Texas et au Mexique—“1 was 
... hardly twenty years old, and I had not completed my ecclesi- 
astical studies”, when Jean Marie Odin, Bishop of Claudiopolis, 
Vicar Apostolic of Texas, and later Archbishop of New Orleans, 
appeared at the French seminary and incited the students to 
volunteer as missionaries to the regions of the unfaithful. Since 
Father Odin was a man of immense force, bearing at once the 
golden keys of Heaven and the bloody knife of the frontier, his 
mission among the secluded seminarians was eminently successful. 

Domenech had a vocation, and on March 20, 1846, sailed from 
Havre on the Elizabeth-Allen. On board were “many German 
emigrants and some missionaries . . . The bishop had come to 
preside at our embarking; from the pier he gave us his benedic- 
tion, and we all knelt to receive it.” 

The first part of the passage was very rough, and the combina- 
tion of mal de mer and homesickness gave Domenech pause: in 
the middle of the Atlantic one night “the future seemed to me 
like a horizon charged with clouds and storm: it seemed to me 
that I had already suffered very much; and I believed myself 
arrived at the age when all the burning joys of the heart have 
died one after another.” Most men of twenty would have had 
similar views, and would have gone to sleep in the midst of their 
reflections, as Domenech did. 

Landing in America, he left New Orleans and proceeded by 
steamboat up the Mississippi to St. Louis, where for two years he 
studied, and completed his preparation for missionary work. In 
May, 1848, his masters considered him ready spiritually and 
linguistically for his duties, and accordingly he went back to New 
Orleans, where he embarked for Galveston. There he reported 


"Journal, p. 2. According to the History of the Diocese of Galveston and St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, however, the sailing was on March 23. This is probably correct; Domenech was 
often inaccurate. Others on board were “Fathers Dubuis and Giraudon, Messrs. Domenech, 
Lacour, Chambodut, Charion, Chazelle, Padey, deacons or clerics of the diocese of Lyons, 
with other ecclesiastics of Spain, Ireland, and Italy .. .” 
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to Odin, since 1847 bishop of the new diocese of Galveston. He 
lingered for a few days of fraternization and instruction and then, 
a new missionary, he set out for his field, Castroville. 
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The way led through “a miserable little town composed of 
a score of brick shops and of about a hundred wooden houses 
scattered among the stumps of cut trees. It is peopled by Meth- 
odists, and especially by ants.” That was Houston. Further into 
the interior he met Father Dubuis, one of those who had sailed on 
the Elizabeth-Allen, and his future colleague at Castroville. 
Dubuis was in a bad humor: the inhabitants of his parish had 
ignored him and their customs were an insult to the cloth. More- 
over, his assistant, Chazelle, another Lyons deacon, “had died at 
the end of three months of misery, of ennui, and of sadness”, 
though sterner writers say that typhoid took him. 

Domenech’s own first experience of frontier trials came at 
San Antonio, where for a number of weeks he waited to join 
Dubuis. The Spanish priests who served the missions of San 
Antonio acted as his hosts. It was genuinely uncomfortable. 

For lack of a chamber I was lodged in a granary which was divided into 
two parts. One part contained the food stores, onions, garlic, peppers, and 
beans, which they had put there to dry; that part, being very large, served 
me as a promenade for two months: I passed many hours there measuring 
the length and breadth of the floor, trying not to crush the beans, reflect- 
ing a great deal and on many things. The other part, which served me as 
a lodging, was very small. The furniture was composed of a bad bed of 
straps without mattress or straw, of a lop-sided table, of two chairs, of 
which one was without a bottom and the other short a leg, and in place 
of a sofa a coffin intended to carry the poor to the cemetery, from which 
the coffin returned without the body to begin again indefinitely the same 
services . . . The roof let in the rain, and above all the scorching sun. 
Nor were inhabitants lacking; rats, mice, spiders, mosquitoes, and insects 
of every kind lived there and broiled with me. 

What made this self-imposed confinement so much the worse 
was that the native women brought their laundry and their bodies 
to the neighboring brook. Since his only window looked in that 
direction he says that he had to keep it closed all day. The result 
of his bondage was disease: “I fainted once or twice daily, so 


suddenly that I could not call anyone for help, and these spells 
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lasted long.” But the window remained closed and the beans 
were not bruised. 

Certainly this cup, intensified by nostalgia and introspection, 
was bitter, and as he disciplined his eyes away from the brook he 
must have regretted bitterly the guarded monasteries of France. 
His lack of proper food and total want of companionship ap- 
parently contributed to bring him very close to hysteria. It would 
have been a good time for visions, even for madness, for of such 
elements is composed the very rich soil of schizophrenia. Per- 
haps half-consciously he may at times have “identified himself 
with another young man who suffered forty days in a wilderness. 

Escaping San Antonio, he fell into Castroville, where—accord- 
ing to Dr. Viktor Bracht’s Texas im Jahre 1848—“the Alsatians 
are in overwhelming numbers, but many Lothringians, and emi- 
grants of all the provinces of beautiful France, besides many 
Badeners, Miinsterites, Schwabians, and Swiss [are also found].” 
At that time there were in the village about seven hundred people, 
but it already had four stores, all kinds of artisans, a judge, a 
notary public, and a constable. Moreover, writes Dr. Bracht, 
the land was exceedingly fertile and furnished rich harvests of 
cereals, fruits, and even grapes that made “a very delightful 
wine, excellent vinegar, and brandy”. But Mr. D. E. E. Braman 
of Matagorda wrote in 1858 that “twelve years ago, Castroville 
was one of the most attractive hunting-grounds of the fierce 
Lipan Indians.” Domenech doesn’t agree with either: the place 

was inhabited by whites and not greatly harassed by savages, but 
very poor, too poor to pay its parish priests. 

When Domenech arrived, Father Dubuis was still on his tour 
of the parish, which comprised the towns of D’Hanis, Castroville, 
Fredericksburg, Llano, and New Braunfels, plus a military camp 
at La Leona and any others that might be stationed in the neigh- 
borhood. Also assistance at the Missions San José and Concep- 
cién was required, though Concepcién “appeared no more than 
ruins”. In brief, the two priests were supposed to administer to 
the ecclesiastical needs of about nine modern counties. 
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In the hut which was to serve as parish house, Domenech 
found a family already inhabiting the sounder parts, and he was 
forced to take over a sort of lean-to for his chamber. Having no 
money, he was dependent on the parish larder for food, but on 
searching he found only “a little pork and smoked lard, together 
with a provision of dried venison which I took for the hooves”. 
Even in the wilderness a bon vivant, “I covered them with a 
mixture of fat, peppers, and vinegar which burned my mouth and 
prevented me from tasting this frightful food.” He managed, 
however, as well as he could, and until the ariival of Dubuis 
said his masses daily to empty benches. 

Though Dubuis’s return improved affairs at the church, it 
intensified the famine. For their conduct of a school for children, 
for marriage and burial services, they received almost nothing. 
At times they were as long as forty-eight hours without food, 
for they had not even money to purchase ammunition. Once 
“we were three for dinner, and two eggs composed our entire 
menu. It was necessary to deliberate. I proposed to eat the snake 
[a large rattler he had stunned with a stone the day before].” 
Dubuis approved the plan; he was a man of parts and of wit. 
“If that dish is good,” said he, “we shall be sure always to eat 
our fill, and even too much, if we want to.” “A body of iron,” 
Domenech wrote of him, “with a heart of gold.” Again, when 
all other game failed Domenech shot a “crocodile”, called out the 
inhabitants of Castroville to bring it in, and the next day had 
for dinner a steak cut from the tail—though it “was of a strong 
flavor” and required another improvisation in French sauce. 

There were other dangers than starvation. The Indians, 
though mostly unmolesting, occasionally fell upon stragglers. 
Domenech records that he came one day upon a white woman, 
unfortunately still living, who had been tied to a tree, scalped, 
and mutilated. At another time four Alsatians who had gone out 
for Christmas firewood met a roving band; on their hands were 
found long cuts from the knives they had tried to wrest from the 
savages. The chest of one of them, a boy of eleven, was opened 
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and the heart removed—Domenech says he doesn’t know if for 
cannibalistic purposes, medicine, or religious rites. 

Even the parishioners now and then manifested brutality that 
must have been revolting to a young man from the seminaries. 
Once a Swiss murdered his companion on the road to San An- 
tonio, and, apparently believing that the law would regard gen- 
tlemen’s disagreements as private affairs, returned boldly to Cas- 
troville. “His crime was already known; the sheriff, aided by 
several idlers, took him, manacled him, and condemned him to 
death in a saloon where they were drinking. Nevertheless, by a 
trace of shame or in order to divide the justice and the burden 
of responsibility by sharing them with all the population, they 
had the village circulated with a petition to approve the sentence.” 
Rather direct, but certainly trial by one’s peers. The offender 
then marched out to a tree near the graveyard, took a drink of 
whiskey, and was hanged. It was even execution by one’s peers. 

It remained, however, for the terrible cholera epidemic of 
1849 to bring Domenech to his knees at last. He and Father 
Dubuis worked with the courage and devotion of saints: when 
they had done all they could at Castroville, they went to assist 
in San Antonio. What they found would have served Defoe— 

I ran from bed to bed, from church to cemetery; I have never seen more 
agony, deaths, or burials . . . San Antonio, a few days before so gay, so 
crowded, so lively, was then mournful and silent; the streets were deserted, 
the bells no longer rang, for they would have tolled constantly, the curé 
had not time to say his masses .. . A third of the population had fled and 
camped in the woods, near rivers and water courses; another third were 
enclosed in their cabins whence came cries, wailing, and prayers; the last 
third were dead. One saw in the streets only those who carried the dead, 
and those corpses, for lack of coffins, were placed on a dried cowhide and 
carried, thus uncovered, livid and violet, towards their graves. Sometimes 
one of those who carried them suddenly fell with an attack, twitched for a 
moment, and died by the side of the corpse . . . The epidemic persisted 
with the same severity for six weeks. 

Toward the end Domenech and Dubuis also contracted the 
disease. One night, lacking any other lodging, three strangers 
asked for shelter with them. The next morning, only two got 


up. In a day or so the two priests experienced violent discom- 
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fort; the only physician lived far away and probably could not 
have been found. It was a question not of diagnosis but of treat- 
ment. Having no advice, the two priests filled each a glass “with 
camphorated alcohol, laudanum, ground peppers, and eau de 
Cologne; this violent mixture was filtered through a piece of 
linen . . . I thought I had swallowed burning coals; all my body 
was on fire; a heavy sweat drenched us at once; then sleep fell 
upon us and held us without movement for forty-eight hours. 
On awakening we were relieved and better . . . and the next day, 
each resumed his work.” 

The autumn before the outbreak of cholera they had begun 
construction of a church at Castroville.* It was a favorite plan 
of the Abbé Dubuis, and he was well seconded by Domenech, who 
made a journey through Louisiana in an attempt to raise money 
for the work; but though he received all kinds of altar pieces 
there was little money for his church. It therefore fell to Dubuis 
and Domenech to do most of the work themselves, with the aid 
of a few parishioners willing to help them—few enough—and 
a very few paid workmen. They chose the natural stone of the 
region for their building material; they used the straightest 
trees they could find along the banks of the Medina for their 
beams and pillars. For window and door frames they cut and 
shaped mesquite wood, though “it was very hard”. The larger 
timber was placed with difficulty, as the town afforded no pulley 
or cable; it was then that they spent their few francs or traded 
an old coat for a day’s work. 

But when the church was completed and ready for the Easter 
service of 1850, they looked at their work and saw that it was 
good. “That church had cost us around 3300 francs, and it was 
worth certainly more than 40,000.” Domenech with unusual 
good sense and nearly prophetic vision perceived the implications 
of their work. “The construction of the church proved to the 
colonists that they could easily replace their miserable huts with 


"Dr. Bracht, writing in 1849, says, “The construction of the Catholic church began at 
Castroville last November 9.” 
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houses of stone, good and solid, and that example convinced them 
so well that the value of land has tripled.” 

Heavy manual labor, parish duty in nine Texas counties, and 
convalescence from cholera simultaneously are too much for 
small men. Domenech complains often of blistered hands and 
adds that “nervous spasms recurring without cessation prevented 
me from saying the holy mass daily.” Father Dubuis, though 
exempt from the hysterical symptoms and capable of tremendous 
effort, was very tired. When they had completed their church, 
therefore, both applied to Bishop Odin for leave; but the bishop 
could not release two missionaries at once. Dubuis, therefore, 
knowing himself to be stronger and older—and perhaps aware 
that his tough self-reliance would some day bring him to a 
diocese—offered to remain. At Galveston Domenech laid 
aside at last the black frock which had served him for four years, 
and with sartorial reinforcements from the needy priests of that 
place departed for France in the summer of 1850. 

He does not avoid a little fanfare when he tells of his return 
to Lyons. As he passed among old friends “they refused to see 
in the thin, jaundiced man, with seamed cheeks and wrinkled 
brow, who was before them, the young man who had left them 
with a youthful face and an acceptable appearance.” But one 
must remember that he was writing seven years after the fact 
and was living in the age of Louis Napoleon, the bearded French 
equivalent of Victoria. 

After three weeks at home, Domenech with some justifica- 
tion assumed the character of a medieval mendicant friar and 
set out for Rome. There he presented to His Holiness a pair 
of splendidly worked Indian moccasins and a tale of the suffer- 
ings of his missionaries in partibus infidelium. Receiving a hand- 
ful of gold and a blessing for his pains he returned to France 
for a time and then departed again for Texas in March, 1851. 

At Galveston a disappointment awaited him: Bishop Odin had 
decided not to send him back to his cheerful association with and 
dependence upon Dubuis. Instead, Brownsville and the adjacent 
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region demanded a priest. As the only available man he was to 
go there, learn Spanish before he could hope to be of much aid 
to his parishioners, and stiffen his retiring nature against an even 
rougher frontier than that at Castroville. 

The new flock differed from the old, who were only indif- 
ferent or lazy. Down there at the border of Texas most of the 
Catholics were Mexicans either located in the town or more often 
widely dispersed in outlying ranchos. The Americans were 
“bankrupts, fugitives from justice, and veteran soldiers of for- 
tune, who after the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo have come to 
look for adventure and illicit profit in a country where there 
exists, to speak truly, no constituted judicial power.” Naturally 
the dominant sin of such a group was not laziness. Drunken- 
ness was more prominent, “although the majority of the drunken 
men I encountered were Mexicans little accustomed to alcoholic 
drinks, or Americans belonging to societies of temperance.” 
Quasi-sirens sang in the dirty streets of the town and gambling 
varied in direct proportion to the density of the Mexicans. 

One may have concluded that Domenech’s metal was a soft 
alloy, but in his behavior at Brownsville—if it was really his— 
he displayed good Toledo steel. The town had a sheriff of whom 
it was exceedingly vain and exceedingly afraid, and the sheriff 
had two very fierce dogs that were permitted the freedom of the 
city. Domenech, returning at night from administering extreme 
unction, found it disturbing to have to fight off the dogs. He told 
the sheriff he had a gun that would kill stray dogs. That same 
night it did. Next morning the sheriff called upon Domenech 
bearing a heavy stick. The muzzle of a pistol that would kill 
stray dogs suddenly stared at him. Unloaded, in reality, but the 
sheriff capitulated instantly, and became and remained a friend 
and protector. Domenech was becoming acclimated. This brief 
logic so much pleased him that he tried it again upon a body of 
Freemasons who wished to assist him at the burial of one of their 
lodge,—with the same gratifying results. 

It was, strangely, in this adverse environment that Domenech 
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began to show some of the highest attributes of his civilization. 
He gathered a deal of information, or misinformation, about 
voodooism among the Louisiana Negroes. Becoming interested 
in his Mexican parishioners, he was one of the first men to 
discover and call attention to the folk-drama of Mexico. Cer- 
tainly his account of a talk with his Mexican guide has the thrill 
of discovery. If he had known of such things before, the ex- 
citement of rediscovery for himself was great. 

I asked him what he was reciting. 


“It is my Christmas rdle.” 
“What rdle?” 


“Oh, it is true, se”or; you do not know all of our customs. Well, for 
Christmas Evening we represent at the rancho the birth of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, like that they play in all the cities of Mexico. Three 
rancheros play the roles of the Magian kings, and I am one of them; some 
others are shepherds and sing hymns with their guitars. The youngest and 
prettiest rancheras—they are the angels and sing camtigues.” 

He continued for more than half an hour to give me the details of the 
ceremony. I found, not without pleasure, at more than three thousand 
miles from France, the representation of mysteries, once so general in all 


Europe. 

But after a time his maladies returned, and in September, 
1852, he went back to France. At home, he showed altogether 
too good judgment. In the preface to the Journal, Domenech 
tells of the naiveté with which he narrated his stories among the 
celebrities of Paris, little thinking that there might be anything 
that would interest them. Then, diffidently, he resolved to write 
down all these things in the simple unstudied manner in which 
he had lived them. The result was an appointment as Titular 
Canon to the Bishop of Montpellier, election to a number of 
learned societies, and the publication of a weird second work. 
If the Journal showed a somewhat cool abbé, his next venture® 
reveals him as almost too Gallic. Apparently with financial 
troubles somewhat allayed by his various appointments, Domen- 
ech read widely in the legends of the American Indian. He 
"Seven Years’? Residence in the Great Deserts of North America, by the Abbé Em. 
Domenech, Titular Canon of Montpellier, Member of the Pontifical Academy Tibernia and 


of the Geographical and Ethnological Societies of France. In two volumes. Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts, London, 1860. 
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left the impression that he had spent seven years in studying 
the Amerind, a thing obviously impossible, since he was at St. 
Louis for two years, and one has seen in how restricted an area, 
Texas and a narrow strip of Mexico, he spent the other five. 

Of course he also added embellishing romance to the few facts 
he had established for himself, too transparent and conventional 
a device for notice. It is interesting, however, merely to note 
the modification of his own and others’ views to render them 
consistent with the dogma of his church. In one peerless pas- 
sage he quotes an unnamed writer’s conviction that St. Thomas 
Didymus and Quetzalcoat] were identical, though he disclaims 
his own responsibility for the view. 

Except for a single passage the book deserves an undisturbed 
corner of oblivion; but because of it Domenech escapes the charge 
of being an uninspired hack of easy virtue: 


The literature of the wilderness . . . only requires in order to be 
elevated to the height of some of our best European productions, the 
development that could be given it by a skilled hand, an enlightened intel- 
ligence, and a superior mind; by one, in short, who would know how to 
work a mine so precious in every respect. 


Here is the prophesy of those new shibboleths of the Southwest 
that have lately gained ground in this region. As evidence of 
his deep conviction of the excellence of native literature, he quotes 
in another place this charming bit of verse from Old Mexico, 
quite as good as “some of our best European productions”: 


I am off, I am off. 
May God remain with thee! 
Only I pray of thee 

Never to forget me. 


May the devil take love, 
And the one who imagines it. 
What is the use of inventing it 
Only to make fun of people? 


But, you ask, did the abbé ever come to terms of reality with 
his new environment? At Brownsville he showed his compre- 
hension of the frontier and its people. And though many prac- 
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tices were abhorrent to his well-ordered mind, he remained 
remarkably dispassionate in judging them. It was only when he 
found soldiers hanged by their wrists for petty misdemeanors, or 
an utterly futile ambush and murder of Indian chieftains at San 
Antonio, that he grew indignant. The curious American customs 
of camp meeting and religious controversy—some of them aimed 
at him—he viewed with amused tolerance. Even that deplorable 
and persistent habit we have of turning professional into social 
titles was not amazing to the abbé. People everywhere, he knew, 
were all trying s’aristocratiser—to aristocrat themselves: it was 
an amusing foible, not a damnation of the Republic. 

Even San Antonio, against which he might well have had a 
phobia, remained a place of charm: Domenech perceived and 
emphasized the grace and color of Spanish-America. 


The costume of the men is picturesque and pleasing, although less rich 
than in the interior of Mexico. The broad-brimmed hats have silver 
ornaments; the coat is short and is made of deerskin; the sleeves are open 
to the elbows and have silver buttons. There is no waistcoat at all; the 
trousers, likewise trimmed with silver buttons, are opened to the thighs, 
but always button from the knee down. They are of leather, of cloth, 
or of blue velvet, bordered with large bands of red velvet. A girdle of 
blue or red silk with fringes completes the costume. The Mexican women 
wear but few clothes—a very low-necked chemise and a petticoat, that’s 
all. When they go out they put on a dress of pure silk fabric, and cover 
the head and body with a scarf, with which they envelop themselves 
gracefully. 


And in the evenings the scene became one of rare beauty: 


On the threshold of the cabins, fires were lighted to cook their evening 
meals; women were singing and smoking; young girls, half clothed, danced 
and frolicked; men leaning lazily against fig-trees played their guitars and 
dreamed en soupirant. This picturesque scene framed splendidly the white 
silhouette of the moorish tower and of the dome of the church, which 
dominated the landscape. 


Of course he remained French. When Dubuis and he joined 
at Castroville upon his first arrival, they met as men who spoke 
the same language, men equally educated and equally homesick. 
They fell to talking that evening, those exiles. “The fire went 
out, the dawn brightened the prairie, and still we talked of 
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missions, of our relatives, above all of France,” their lovely land 
si bien ordonné. It was a divine and truly satisfactory despair. 

The day he risked his neck it was for the glory of Ja belle 
patrie and his sacred cloth. At the time he was at a military 
camp eighty miles from Castroville. If he did not arrive that 
night, Dubuis would organize a search-party. The colonel must 
furnish him with a horse that could run. No, it was too far. 
That was all right—Dubuis must not start his search. “Aimez- 
vous les chevaux sauvages?” asked the colonel, intending a jest. 
Nothing better, for he translated “sauvages” as “spirited”. “The 
horse was brought up, full of fire, and held by four cavalrymen, 
whom he shook from side to side, though he was hobbled.” 
The abbé surely was not serious? Was it not the horse that had 
been ridden but twice and that had broken the colonel’s leg two 
years ago? “But not wishing that the Americans should make 
fun of a Frenchman and a Catholic priest, I armed myself with 
courage.” If the gentlemen would hold the horse till he could 
get on, it would be all right. He made a great vault into the 
saddle; the horse bolted, ran for miles: after a breath-taking run 
crippled himself. At dark Domenech led the horse into Castro- 
ville. “I had made that day, under a blazing sun, sixty-eight 
miles in a gallop, and twelve miles on foot, without eating or 
resting.” It is another stanza in the great saga of the saddle. 

This was the man. I do nct know that all he wrote was true; 
the man himself was so obscure that to verify his personal ex- 
ploits is impossible. The Journal after all was one of those books 
recollected in tranquillity, and distance and imagination may have 
tinged the facts. Nevertheless the structure of the book sug- 
gests that it was composed from notes he had made from time 
to time. If it is mostly literal, Domenech showed remarkable 
ability to adapt his culture to the frontier. But if it was another 
priest who threatened the sheriff of Brownsville and rode a mus- 
tang till it cracked—even if no one did these things—Domenech 
has told some excellent Southwestern yarns and has attained the 
stature of a minor regional Miinchhausen. 
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DANCE OF THE SPRING PLANTING 


By Epirn Hart Dunne 


In the early Spring, the Taos Indians will not wear American 
shoes with hard heels for fear of wounding the womb of the 
germinating earth. Neither will they drive a plow or use a wagon 
at this time. 


F INE ladies in high heels chatter to one another 
At the Spring planting dance. 


Bare feet of Indian women are dancing softly, patiently pleading: 
Remember us, Earth-Mother, we are near. 


Humble feet of Indian women caress the earth closely, saying: 
Remember us, Earth-Mother, give us food. 


Hollow gourds rattle like falling rain upon the corn: 
Brown bodies dip and sway like wheat before a breeze: 
Bright boughs of growing things capture the sun: 
Deep drums shake the vitals of the earth: 

Solemn voices chant: 


Remember us, Earth-Mother, guard our seed. 


Get the heels higher, fine ladies. 

Get farther and farther away from the earth. 

Get the heels so pointed and small 

That you touch her ever so little. 

Get the heels higher and higher, sharper and sharper, 
Stab and lacerate the womb of the earth, 

Cut and wound her imperiously;— 

But you will remember her at last, fine ladies: 


In a tangle of bones, 
In a mat of hair 
That filters the Spring rain, 

Held close in warm encircling arms, 

You will feel her long insatiable fingers 
Stroking the brittle bones 

Into new life: 

You will know you are being made ready 
To receive the living seed. 
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NATURALISTS OF THE 
FRONTIER 


By SamuEt Woop GEIsER 


IX. FERDINAND von ROEMER 
AND HIS TRAVELS IN TEXAS 


I 


land than that in Texas in 1844 and 1845, the years just 
before annexation. Affairs of state which in retrospect 
appear simple, seemed to the handful of statesmen and diplomats 
of the Texas Revolution monumental. The Texans had in 1836 
but one task: by prosecuting the war against Mexico, to wrest 
their independence from their Latin foster-parent. At Washing- 


(G REATER confusion could hardly have existed in any 


ton, at the Court of St. James, at St. Cloud, at the courts of 
Belgium, Holland, and the Hanseatic towns they made successful 
efforts to secure recognition. But it is more difficult for a nation 
to live at peace with its sister nations than to secure initial recog- 
nition from them; and in the early ’forties, when the annexation 
of Texas by the United States came into prospect,’ more diplo- 
matic pot-boiling took place, in which France, Germany and 
England were the counterplotters against the United States.’ 
So great was the intrigue, the issues might well have taxed the 
diplomatic resources even of a Talleyrand; but Sam Houston, 
Anson Jones, and Ashbel Smith guided the diplomatic destinies 
of the Republic through a hundred dangers—a testimonial to the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon for government. 
Internal affairs likewise presented difficulties. Even after San 
Jacinto, Texas was impoverished, disorganized and_half- 
*Bishop J. O. Andrew, in his Miscellanies, states that when he made an episcopal tour of 
Texas (Dec., 1843-Jan., 1844) he found “scarcely five men who were opposed to annexation”. 


ec, e.g., Adams’s British Diplomatic Correspondence Concerning Texas, 1836-1846; and 
Garrison’s Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 3 vols., passim. 
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anarchic. Trade was prostrate, and finance at low ebb. A slow 
and arduous progress toward national prosperity began in the 
two years of Sam Houston’s first presidency; but the visionary 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, who succeeded Houston, embroiled Texas in 
renewed Indian troubles, intensified Mexican dislike through his 
Santa Fe expedition, and increased the national debt of Texas to 
a sum variously estimated at from seven to twelve millions, all 
within two years. The value of paper money fell to the vanishing 
point and financial ruin faced the nation.* After this reverse, 
Houston returned to the presidency of Texas, on the thirteenth 
of December, 1841, and began to piece together the affairs of 
the Republic. 

During Houston’s second administration, and continuing on 
into Anson Jones’s term, there occurred a most important event: 
the German immigration into Texas. It was led by the society 
of German noblemen for the protection of German immigration 
into Texas, or the Mainzer Adelsverein. It brought to Texas a 
group of Germans who by their industry, patriotism, and technical 
knowledge were to contribute greatly to the subsequent progress 
of the state.‘ The society began its activities in 1842 with an 
unsuccessful attempt to secure from President Houston a special 
grant of lands with exemption from taxation. In December, 
1844, the first shipload of immigrants under the protection of 
the Verein arrived in Indianola; several thousand colonists fol- 
lowed the next year.° New Braunfels, the capital of the colony 
selected by the Verein, was founded in March, 1845,° on a site 
"Gouge, in his The Fiscal History of Texas, (1852), p. 117, says, “The old ‘Red Backs’ 
[Treasury Notes of the Republic of Texas] fell from fifteen and twenty cents in the dollar 

. to ten cents, to five, to four, to two cents in the dollar. Finally, they sunk so 
low that no price at all could be obtained for them in many parts of Texas. One gentleman 
told us that he gave fifteen dollars in treasury bills ‘for three glasses of brandy and water 
without sugar’. We have heard of one instance in which a fifty dollar treasury note was 
used to light a cigar; and perhaps some were applied to still more ignoble purposes.” 

*For an admirable discussion of the whole matter of German settlements in Texas, see 
Biesele’s The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, (1930), esp. ch. iv. 

®Charles Elliot, in a diplomatic note to the Earl of Aberdeen, Jan. 5, 1846, states that 
during the year 1845 a total of 3,084 German immigrants came to Texas under the auspices 
of the Adelswerein. See Adams’s British Diplomatic Correspondence . . ., (1917), 573-4. 
"Prince Solms, in Die Koelnische Zeitung, (1845), [quoted in Der Deutsche Pionier 


(1870) 2:151-3], gives the date as shortly after Good Friday of that year. He says, “On the 
eighteenth of March, 1845, I myself, with a few retainers, reached that locality [New 
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that during the autumn of the preceding year had been approved 
by Prince Carl von Solms-Braunfels, the chosen Commissioner- 
General for the Adelsverein.’ In the immigration came repre- 
sentatives of all trades and occupations; among them were a 
remarkably large number of German university men. Prince 
von Solms, in viewing the possibilities of the Fisher & Miller 
grant, with whose development the Verein soon bound itself, 
seems early in his career to have considered it desirable to import 
miners along with other artisans. In his fourth report® to the 
directors, he records how he has secured from an old Mexican 
the promise to serve as guide to the nearest of the fabulously 
rich silver mines on the San Saba River; and in a later report, in 
expectation of the arrival of fifty miners promised by the Verein, 
refers again to the matter.° When, in the spring of 1845, he 
saw fit to relinquish the Commissioner-Generalship of the Colony, 
he engineered the appointment by the Verein of an accomplished 
student of the natural sciences, Baron Ottfried Hans von 
Meusebach.”® It was hoped that the mineral resources of the 
Colony lands would receive proper investigation and develop- 
ment. A request was also forwarded to the Berlin Academy of 


Braunfels], and on Good Friday, the twenty-first, the first wagons with emigrants passed 
over the Guadalupe. Camp was pitched on Comal Creek, and the town laid out, to which 
I gave the name of New Braunfels.” 

"See Prince Solms’s sixth report to the directors of the Adelsverein, dated Dec. 23, 1844, 
reprinted in Kalendar der Neu Braunfelser Zeitung fiir 1916, p. 43. 

"Ibid, 33-4. 

"In the Eighth Report, of date Feb. 8, 1845. (Repr. ibid., p. 56.) 

*Baron Ottfried Hans von Meusebach (1812-1897) received an excellent scientific edu- 
cation in the Bergakademie at Clausthal in the Harz Mountains. He afterwards studied po- 
litical and economic science at Bonn and Halle. Before Meusebach came to America in 1845, 
he had made a notable collection of organic inclusions of fossiliferous transported glacial 
boulders of Pomerania and the Mark Brandenburg—a collection now deposited in the Berlin 
Museum. (Roemer, Die Kreidebildungen von Texas .. ., (1852), 88.) His arrival in the 
Adelsverein colony was greeted with enthusiasm, in view of his wide reputation as scholar 
and man of science. Meusebach turned his attention to the geology of the grant, and dis- 
covered coal on the Guadalupe, and iron ore on the Pedernales. (Lagrange Intelligencer, Jan. 
10, 1846.) He brought with him to America a very respectable library, rich in works on 
natural science, which Roemer used effectively, (Roemer, Texas . . ., (1849), 169), and ac- 
cording to the Abbé Domenech, had “magnificent collections” of objects of natural history, 
which he gladly showed to the abbé. (Domenech, (1858), 92.) After relinquishing his office 
as leader of the colony, he retired to his farm at Comanche Springs, twenty-one miles 
from San Antonio and four miles from the Salado on the Fredericksburg road. It was here 
that Lindheimer spent the whole botanical collecting season of 1849. (For further notice of 
his life, with portrait, see Biesele, The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831- 
1861, (1930), 123.) 
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Sciences (of which Baron Alexander von Humboldt, Leopold 
von Buch, Beyrich, Lichtenstein, Johannes Miiller, and Ehrenberg 
were leading members) for their help in sending some competent 
young geologist to make a careful survey of Texas, especially of 
the area included within the society grant. After much delibera- 
tion, these men chose Dr. Ferdinand von Roemer, of Hildesheim, 
a member of a prominent family of that city. With the financial 
assistance of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and personal aid 
from Humboldt and von Buch, von Roemer came to Texas in 
the winter of 1844. For eighteen months he worked so effec- 
tively that with justice as competent a geologist as Professor 
Frederick W. Simonds, in his excellent biographical sketch of 
Roemer, calis him the “Father of the Geology of Texas”. He 
did excellent work in other fields of natural history in Texas as 
well, and hence merits inclusion among those naturalists who have 
imperishably identified themselves with the Southwestern 
frontier. 


II 


When Ferdinand von Roemer came to Texas he was a young 
man in his twenty-eighth year. He had been born in Hildes- 
heim, in Hannover, January 5, 1818, of an excellent family. 
Several members of his family were interested actively in natural 
science.” In this fairy-city, rich in traditions going back a 
thousand years, a city with churches dating from the eleventh 
century, filled with medieval art and with many interesting old 
houses, including the oldest dated timbered house in Germany: 
here he had come to adolescence. Roemer’s father was a Justizrat 
or counsellor to the High Court of Justice in Hildesheim; and 
the boy, intended for the law and the government service, had 
been prepared for the university at the Gymnasium Andreanum 


“Simonds, “Dr. Ferdinand von Roemer, the Father of the Geology of Texas; His Life 
and Work”, American Geologist, (1902), 29: 131-40, portr. 

*Roemer’s oldest brother, Dr. F. A. Roemer, also became a geologist, and was for many 
years either a professor at or the director of the Bergakademie at Clausthal in the Harz Moun- 
tains; another member of the family, Hermann Roemer, a member of the Upper Chamber of 
the Diet of Hannover, in 1845 founded the “Hermann Roemer Museum” in Hildesheim, 
devoted to natural history, ethnology and anthropology, and art. 
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in his native city. During his Gymnasium days, an obscure teacher 
of mathematics had stimulated an interest in nature that later, 
augmented by the influence of his elder brother and some of his 
friends, confirmed a boy’s interest into an absorbing avocation. 
After passing his Aditurienten-examen from the Gymnasium, 
Ferdinand Roemer had matriculated, at the age of eighteen, at 
the University of Géttingen as a student of jurisprudence. The 
next three years he had spent in preparation for his father’s 
profession. Because of some obscure political complications, for 
which young Roemer was not responsible, he had been excluded 
from the state examination required of all those who entered the 
government service in the law. 

During his university career at Gottingen Roemer had in- 
dulged his early love of science by attending some lectures on 
geology.* In the summer semester of 1838, he had studied 
natural history at Heidelberg. While here he had made the 
acquaintance of the renowned Professor Heinrich Georg Bronn,™* 
who was just then crowning his first years of work as a profes- 
sor at Heidelberg by the publication of the last volume of his 
magnum opus, his Lethaea Geognostica. So deep an impression 
did the young student make upon the master, then and later, that 
fourteen years afterward Bronn invited Roemer to become 
collaborator with him on the third edition of the work, which 
appeared in six octavo volumes in the years 1852-1856. 

Since a legal career was closed to him, Ferdinand Roemer, 
acting on his brother’s advice, had decided to become a geologist. 
In furtherance of his aim he had matriculated at Berlin, and 
there attended the lectures of a number of eminent scholars.” 


“These lectures were given by Prof. Johann Friedrich Hausmann (1782-1859), a min- 
eralogist and mining-geologist of eminence. 

“Heinrich G. Bronn, (1800-62), professor at Heidelberg from 1822 until his death; best 
known for his works, Lethaea Geognostica, Index Palaeontologicus, and the magnificent 
Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreiches, which he began in 1859 (not yet completed). 

“From the first, he seems to have been attracted particularly by the science of mineralogy, 
for his favorite teachers, as indicated by his dissertation, were Professors C. S. Weiss, a 
brilliant mathematical crystallographer who when but twenty-eight years old had been called 
to a full professorship at Leipzig; Gustav Rose, the crystallographer and geologist who had 
accompanied Humboldt and Ehrenberg to Russia in 1829; and Heinrich E. K. von Dechen, 
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During his stay in Berlin, young Roemer had struck up many 
warm friendships. Among his friends were Julius Ewald, the 
paleontologist, Dr. Leopold von Buch, Professor von Dechen, 
and the youthful Heinrich Ernst Beyrich, later professor of 
geology at Berlin. On the tenth of May, 1842, Ferdinand von 
Roemer had defended his thesis before the university faculty at 
Berlin and received his doctoral degree.’ 

Armed with a young doctor’s degree, but not spoiled by it, 
Roemer had set out actively to study the geology of Germany. 
He had tramped over and studied the mountainous country along 
the Rhine, in Westphalia. Two years later, in 1844, he had 
published his memoir on the geology of this region. This work, 
which was dedicated to the venerable von Buch, is still a classic. 
Subsequently Roemer published other contributions (chiefly in 
the Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 1845) on his researches 
into the mountain structure of Rhenish Westphalia, especially 
in the Teutoberg Forest region. As a result, Baron von Hum- 
boldt, when he wrote letters of introduction for von Roemer 
to American geologists and men of science, said in a letter to 
James Dwight Dana that “Dr. Roemer, like a book, needs but 
to be opened to secure good answers to all questions.” And so 
the years turned to open the greatest single event in the life of 
Roemer; and in the autumn of 1845, armed with letters and 


credentials from the Berlin Academy of Sciences, he came to 
America. 


III 


The eighteen months that Roemer spent in Texas were so 
packed with adventure and with labor in the field of geology 
that one can relate only the chief events of his sojourn. Before 


who was to become one of the greatest cartographers of Europe. Other prominent teachers 
were Johannes Miller, founder of modern physiology and comparative anatomy (under 
whom he studied anatomy and physiology), M. H. K. von Lichtenstein, the ornithologist; 
Professors Eilhard Mitscherlich and Heinrich Rose. Heinrich W. Dove, the physicist (who 
was to found the science of meteorology in Germany) and the Norwegian, Heinrich Steffens, 
professor of anthropology, were other teachers. 

e thesis was written under von Dechen’s direction, and dealt with the paleontology 
of certain pelecypod mollusks. 
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attempting the relation of these experiences, however, it may be 
well first to give briefly his itinerary in Texas. 

Roemer left New Orleans for Texas on the twentieth of 
November, 1845, and arrived in Galveston on the twenty-second. 
He spent seven weeks in Galveston and vicinity, wandering all 
over the island collecting land- and sea-plants and animals, and 
making shipments of these to his friends of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin. In Galveston (then a town of some five 


' thousand people) he met, among others, William Kennedy, the 


British Consul, and Dr. Ashbel Smith, who some months pre- 
viously had returned from his diplomatic service for the Republic 
of Texas at the British and French courts. While at Galveston, 
he made a visit to one of the ships of the Texan navy; and of 
that navy, as he saw it, he later wrote rather devastatingly in the 
account of his travels in Texas, published after his return to 
Germany.” 

Those weeks at Galveston were packed with new and interest- 
ing experiences: his first “norther”, on New Year’s Day, which 
broke the mildness of a memorably mild winter; his oyster-hunt 
on the wreck of one of the former ships of the Texan navy, 
the Invincible, which had been run aground by the Mexicans 
nearly ten years before; and also his observation of the incredi- 
ble numbers of water-birds that covered the surface of the Bay 
of Galveston. On January fourth, the news came to Texas of 
the almost unanimous passing by the American Congress of a 
resolution for the annexation of Texas. War with Mexico was 
imminent, and Roemer began to think of the task he had come 
to Texas to perform—the investigation of the geology of the 
Fisher & Miller Grant, which the Adelsvereim had arranged to 
colonize. Because of the uncertainty of the coast route to the 
German colony on the Guadalupe—by way of Lavaca Bay— 
Roemer decided to go to Houston, and thence across country. On 
the twelfth of January, therefore, he set out on a steamship for 
Houston, with some distinguished fellow-passengers aboard. 


"Roemer, Texas . . ., (1849), pp. 64-6. 
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Invited by Colonel James Morgan to stop off for a visit of a 
few days with him in his home at New Washington, at the head 
of the Bay, he spent several days in that vicinity studying the 
Pliocene fossils found there. He was greatly impressed by the 
opulence of Colonel Morgan. The beautiful surface of Gal- 
veston and San Jacinto Bays, here partly separated by the tract 
of land which has come to be called “Morgan’s Point”, and 
covered at this season of the year with endless flocks of water- 
fowl, filled him with delight and amazement. During the visit 
at New Washington, two of Colonel Morgan’s guests, the 
English Houstouns, husband and wife, talked over with Colonel 
Morgan the prospect of their purchasing a sugar plantation in 
Texas; and to this conversation Roemer was an attentive listener, 
occasionally practicing his fairly fluent English and training his 
English ear. 

On the seventeenth of January, Roemer left New Washington 
for Houston. He stopped five days in Houston at the old Capitol 
Hotel, which he graphically describes. While waiting for the 
departure of the freighting train with which he was to travel to 
the Colony, he became much interested in the stories of the 
Indians of West Texas told him by a frontiersman from that 
region; and he then and there determined to use every oppor- 
tunity to see and learn more of these people. 

With Nicholas Zink” and his train of merchandise-wagons he 
set out for the frontier on the twenty-third of January, 1846. 
Because of the recent rains the roads were almost bottomless. 
Streams had to be headed, for in their lower reaches they were 
level with their banks. The first night they stopped at Piney 
Point, nine miles from Houston. Night of the third day found 
them completely exhausted in the Brazos Bottom near San 
Felipe—the appearance of which was a grave disappointment to 
"Nicholas Zink, engineer, first surveyor of the town of New Braunfels, was a most in- 
teresting and picturesque character. He was a Bavarian who had, in the war of Greek Inde- 
pendence (1821-1827), thrown in his lot with the Greeks; and after the war had engaged in 
building roads in Greece. Prince Solms, in one of his reports to the directorate of the 


Adelsverein, speaks of him as a man of “enormous activity and circumspection”. See Roemer, 
op. cit., pp. 88, 100, and Biesele, passim. 
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Roemer.” The first house on the road from San Felipe to 
Columbus was only two miles east of the latter town. The pleas- 
ant location of Columbus; its eighteen or twenty houses, all with 
porches; its three stores, two taverns, and smithy: all pleased 
Roemer. Farther on, Gonzales with its mean, rather dilapidated 
appearance, seemed to the naturalist the antithesis of Columbus. 
The road from Gonzales to New Braunfels was pleasant in its 
variety of scene and prospect. Roemer arrived at his destination 
after a journey of seventeen days, in which he and his com- 
panions had traveled approximately two hundred and fifty miles. 
Here at New Braunfels Roemer met two of his relatives who 
had come to Texas to buy land and with whom he talked over 
the prospects of the new colony. 

The next thirteen weeks (February 9 to May 17, 1846), 
Roemer spent profitably in the vicinity of New Braunfels, making 
brief but important side-trips to nearby localities. Collecting- 
excursions with the botanist, Ferdinand Lindheimer, visits to 
Flores Rancho, near Seguin, and trips about the country near 
New Braunfels, under protection of the Adelsverein cavalry, 
occupied his time for three full months. During the first year, 
he remained pretty largely at New Braunfels, his two chief 
extended explorations being a journey down the Colorado valley 
to Nassau Farm (near Round Top, in Fayette County). with 
Wilhelm Langenheim (May 18 to June 7, 1846); and a month’s 
trip with John F. Torrey, of Houston and New Braunfels, to 
Torrey’s Trading Post on the Brazos, near present Waco (July 
24 to August 28, 1846). On Monday, July 13, 1846, he witness- 
ed the first county election in newly-organized Comal County, 
an election in which some of his old Hildesheimer friends were 
elected to office. Roemer’s trip to the Trading Post was marred 
by an attack of malarial fever during ten days of his sojourn 
at the post; and a recurrence of this fever, after his return to 
New Braunfels on August 28, 1846, prostrated him for some 
time. The dysentery, which during that summer of 1846 took 


*Roemer, op. cit., (1849), ch. v. 
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toll of hundreds of lives in Texas,” attacked him at the beginning 
of October; and in his fevered condition, he made but a slow 
recovery. He was confined to his room in New Braunfels by 
this disease for an entire month.” 

The first three months of the year 1847 were busy and most 
profitable ones for Roemer. The last two weeks of January and 
the first week in February he spent in geological study and col- 
lecting at Fredericksburg, the newly founded upper town of the 
Colony. This work came to rich fruition in Roemer’s later book 
on the cretaceous formations of Texas. From che sixth of 
February to the seventh of March, he was with Baron von 
Meusebach on his famous trip of twenty-nine days to the San Saba 
country for a council with the Comanche Indians. On their return 
to Fredericksburg, the Meusebach party left Roemer at the upper 
settlement again. Here he remained a month, continuing his 
studies on the geology of that region. On Monday, the fifth 
of April, he returned to New Braunfels for the last time, there 
to spend his last three weeks in packing his collections and 
getting them ready for shipment to Germany. He left New 
Braunfels for Houston April 23; and left Galveston the eighth 
of May, 1847. 

Back in Germany, the valuable results of his geological investi- 
gations in Texas were recognized. In June, 1848, he was made a 
Privat-dozent in geology at the University of Bonn, a position 
which he held until his call in 1855 to a professorship at the 
University of Breslau in East Prussia. Here he remained in 
spite of calls to other German universities until his death in 
1891. Of his teaching career, one of his students, the late Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Dames, says that a more fruitful or more bril- 
liant one could scarcely be imagined. F. Roemer, he says, was a 
master of teaching: he knew how to choose with wisdom from the 
See in this connection, Biesele, op. cit., (1930), 129f.; and my biography of Lindheimer, 
Southwest Review 15:257f., (1930). 


™Roemer, Texas . . ., (1849), 255f. 


™Roemer, Die Kreidebildungen von Texas, und ihre organischen Einschlisse, Adolph 
Marcus, Bonn, 1852. 
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mass of material just what was useful to the student as an intro- 
duction to science; and this he presented in an indescribably 
original and vivid way so clearly and luminously that from 
merely hearing the lecture one remembered an unusual amount. 
Roemer’s lectures and laboratories were always crowded, says 
Dames, and among his grateful students may be found many who 
have chosen Roemer’s science for their life-work. His love of 
teaching, his stimulating style of lecturing, his care for his stu- 
dents remained to the end, and as an old man he taught with the 
same zeal, vivacity, and clarity as he had in his youth.” 


IV 


Vivid glimpses of Texas in the days of annexation are strewn 
with a generous hand through the book Roemer wrote on his re- 
turn to Europe. This book, written out of his experiences of a land 
he came to love almost as a second home,” was intended by 
Roemer as of secondary or tertiary interest. To us of the present 
day, however, it is full to the brim of intensely interesting accounts 
of the country, the life, and the men of early Texas. Nothing 
can be of higher interest than his account of his visit to Ashbel 
Smith’s little cabin in Galveston, where he met Barnard P. Bee; 
nor his account of Ashbel Smith’s farm on Upper Galveston Bay. 
His accounts of the state of the Navy of Texas in 1846; of Mr. 
and Mrs. Houstoun, the British world-travelers; of Colonel 
James Morgan and New Washington; of General Sidney Sher- 
man’s charming home at “Crescent Place”, on San Jacinto Bay; 
of the old Capitol Hotel in Houston; of his travels to New 
Braunfels, Fredericksburg, and all the raw Texas towns encoun- 
tered on the way; of Meusebach’s treaty with the Indians; of 
the Old Fort on the San Saba: all these thing are written with a 
vivacity, and at the same time an honesty and solidity that make 
them at the present time an invaluable source for social history 

“Dames, [Obituary Note on F. Roemer], Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Jabrg. 1892, 


v. i, pp. 1-32, Anhang. 
his farewell to Texas, reprinted infra. 
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of that day in Texas. It is a pity that this incomparable book on 
Texas has never been translated into English. 

One of the most interesting of the episodes that Roemer gives 
in his Texas... is an account of a visit to New Washington on 
Upper Galveston Bay. At Galveston, as we have seen, Roemer 
had made the acquaintance of Mr. Kennedy, the British Consul, 
and Dr. Ashbel Smith, one of the greatest of the statesmen of the 
Republic. Dr. Smith had been Secretary of State of the Repub- 
lic in 1845, and previously had been chargé d’affaires of Texas to 
the English and French Courts. Under what circumstances 
Roemer met Ashbel Smith is well told in his account of the mat- 
ter: 


In the course of my stay [November 22, 1845-January 12, 1846] I 
made several interesting acquaintances, among them Mr. Kennedy, the 
British Consul at Galveston. He is an educated and cultured gentleman 
and the author of the well-known work on Texas which imparted almost 
the first accurate information regarding this country, hitherto so little 
known in Europe. . . . I am also indebted to Mr. Ashbel Smith, a scientif- 
ically-trained physician of long standing in Texas, for many kind advices 
and favors. ... When I first visited this gentleman, I found him in a tiny, 
one-room house made of boards loosely thrown together. For furniture 
he had a bed, a small table, two broken chairs, and a chest containing 
books and papers. Papers in wild disorder lay strewn ove. the floor. Mr. 
Smith, a man of middle age, of a sharply-cut profile, and wearing high 
riding-boots, upon my entrance sat upon the book chest; on the bed la 
another man, who was at once introduced as Colonel [Barnard E.] Ble], 
former minister of war of the Republic of Texas. Although these sur- 
roundings were in sharp contrast with those in which European statesmen 
are wont to live, it was strikingly apparent to me (as I soon convinced my- 
self) that these plain surroundings did not preclude in any wise a many- 
sided, thorough knowledge, and a finished urbanity of manners. During 
my further stay in Texas, I often found similar contrasts between the level 
of culture of some men and their environment; and I have often won- 
dered how well-bred, cultivated men could bear for years, with complete 


*Ashbel Smith, M.D. (1806-1886). Born in Connecticut; A.B. Yale, 1825; M.D., ibid.; 
later he studied in Parisian hospitals. Chargé d’affaires (1842-1844) at the Courts 
of Great Britain and France, where he performed great services for the Republic. Secretary 
of State of Texas, 1845; in that year, because of his reputed stand on annexation he was 
burned in effigy in Galveston and San Felipe! In 1848 he gave the Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
tion at Yale College. In 1853, because of his courageous denunciation of Know-Nothingism 
in a public address, he was burned in effigy before the Old Capitol at Houston. Though Dr. 
Smith was-not appreciated in Texas, the Earl of Aberdeen looked upon him with a degree of 
esteem that finds present-day corroboration. See Aberdeen to Charles Elliot, December 31, 
1844. (Adams, British Diplomatic Correspondence . . ., (1917), 406.) 
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resignation, the simplicity and even the rawness of frontier life where they 
lacked even the simplest conveniences.?¢ 


On the twelfth of January, 1846, Roemer left Galveston for 
Houston on the steamer Spartan. Among the passengers were 
Ashbel Smith, Mr. Kennedy (bound for Washington-on-the- 
Brazos on consular business), Colonel James Morris Morgan, 
of New Washington, and the British travellers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Houstoun, whose acquaintance Roemer had previously made at 
a distance, through the perusal of Mrs. Houstoun’s interesting 
work on Texas.” Colonel Morgan, who like all the old “Texians”, 
as they loved to call themselves, was the soul of hospitality, in- 
vited all of them—the Houstouns, Ashbel Smith (who was more 
or less of a familiar at New Washington), and Roemer—to visit 
him for a few days. Few visits were ever more fully or more 
imperishably documented, for Roemer gives the sort of solid, 
informative account that might be expected from a German man 
of science, while Mrs. Houstoun’s narrative is sprightly, intensely 
interesting from the human point of view, and not hampered 
too greatly by a restricting minute adherence to fact. For our 
purposes, Mrs. Houstoun’s account is of especial value, for she 
paints several portraits of the German scientist who pokes 
about in the mud of Texan rivers, neglects his toilet, has a 
voracious appetite, is fond of cognac, and commits the crime, 
unpardonable to a Britisher of the middle class, of not riding 
well. The party arrived at New Washington in the night, but 
were received with wide-flung hospitality by the chételaine, 
Colonel Morgan’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. Kosciusko Morgan, 
before her marriage Caroline Cox, of Franklin County, Kentucky. 
At this point we may quote Mrs. Houstoun’s narrative: 

We were all on board at sunset, and happily the weather was fine, so 
that we were enabled to take up our station on the balcony of the stern 


of the vessel . . . It was two o’clock in the morning when we reached New 
Washington. The moon had sunk far behind the forest trees, and it was 


Roemer, Texas . . ., (1849), 60. 
"Houstoun, Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, or Yachting in the New World. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1844. 
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quite dark when we touched the landing, which is about a quarter of a 
mile from the house . . . [Here follows a description of the house and its 
mistress, and the wholehearted welcome with which all were received.] 
. . » Our mode of life is as follows: we breakfast at nine on hot-corn 
[sic] bread, and pork dressed in various ways; there is, moreover, good 
milk and eggs, tea and coffee. We dine at two, on roast pork, boiled ditto, 
and corn bread, and at seven o’clock in the evening we sup on the same. 
The food is spread before us in profusion, and, as I have before said, our 
welcome has been the very warmest possible . . .28 


Roemer, in his account of his travels, gives a good description 
of the appearance of the upper part of Galveston Bay, and the 


contiguous San Jacinto Bay, and the environs of New Washing- 
ton: 


. . » The house of Mr. Morgan lies on the shore of the [San Jacinto] 
bay, which here has an elevation of twenty or twenty-five feet. It is an 
unornamented, one-story wooden building of the architectural type com- 
mon in the Southern States, surrounded by a lawn in which are scattered 
several red-cedar trees . . . [On one side were the negro quarters, on the 
other side, the bay, and hundreds of cattle were grazing on the low 
peninsula now cut by the ship canal.] . . . Countless flocks of water birds, 
such as I had never before seen, covered the bay. In many places the sur- 
face of the water was completely blackened by the myriads of wild duck. 
Whole flocks of white swans, which appeared in the distance as a silver 
band; clumsy pelicans; geese, and various diving birds without number 
completed the swarm of these feathered water dwellers . . . [The noise 
of their cries continued unabated throughout the night. Mr. Morgan 
planned a bear hunt for the next day, but a heavy rain during the night 
made it impossible. On the morning of the fourteenth, they rode out on 
the prairie, and toward noon went back to Morgan’s, for they had received 
the invitation of a relative of Morgan’s (Mrs. Sidney Sherman) who dwelt 
about three miles away, for dinner. On the way, they passed an orange 
grove that Morgan had planted some years previously, but which had been 
killed by a frost, and not replanted.]?9 


And now enters into Mrs. Houstoun’s account what is intended 
to be the buffoon of the piece, the young German geologist, 
Ferdinand Roemer. She tells in her sprightly way, more truth- 
fully than she knew, how distrustful the British philistine of 
her day was of the man of science: 


Among the numerous guests assembled here—for it is to all intents and 
purposes an ‘open house’—is a young German geologist. I forget his name, 


*Houstoun, Hesperos, (1850), 2:115-19, passim. 
oemer, Texas .. ., (1849), 71ff. The orange-grove referred to in the account was set 
out before the Texas Revolution, and was bearing in the fall of 1836. See the Lamar 
Papers 1:511 [December 7, 1836]. 
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but he is a Prussian by birth, and is sent out by his government to report 
upon the mineral resources of the tract of land chosen for the German 
colony. I have an idea that he is some relation of Baron [Alexander von} 
Humboldt’s, and it appears he enjoys a considerable reputation for scientific 
skill and attainments. We find him gentlemanlike and well-informed, and 
indefatigable in his endeavors to further the cause of the particular branch 
of study to which he has devoted himself. He has not a tooth in his head, 
poor man... Dr. R. is never without a cigar in his mouth (which feature 
is by no means of even moderate dimensions), but he is far too good- 
natured to mind a laugh or joke, and often makes them himself at the 
expense of his own personal appearance . . . His researches amongst the 
mud of the Texan rivers, and his digging after geological specimens in the 
deep alluvial soil of the country cause great amusement to us all, and 
especially to the negroes, who take intense delight in watching his pro- 
ceedings . . . But the doctor, poking in the mud, is nothing to the doctor 
on horseback! And it is the best fun in the world to see him mounted on 
a little spirited half-broken mustang, with his stirrups far too short, and 
his breath coming thick and fast with excitement and fear. He never guite 
calls out for assistance; but at the same time, I am convinced that it is 
pride alone which prevents his doing so, and his face grows more and more 
cadaverous, as he splutters forth convulsive and guttural sounds, and pro- 
longed ejaculations of ‘Ach, a-c-h gott!’ ‘O o-h, o-o-h’ till, if I did not 
feel that even a geological philosopher has no excuse for being afraid, I 
could find it in my heart to pity his distress.*° 


It must not be thought that Mrs. Houstoun was the English snob, 
of whom Americans in those days had such good cause to com- 
plain. She was neither unappreciative of the Texans of the rough 
frontier, nor unwilling to recognize urbanity and civility 
wherever she might find it. In her work published in 1844, 
entitled Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, she had to say that “in 
this colony there exists a spirit of good will, and helpfulness, 
very pleasant to see. . . . If a settler happens to require the aid 
of his neighbor’s hands, or working tools, in the performance of 
any manual labour, the assistance is rendered as readily as it is 
asked. . . . I have reason to speak gratefully of the courtesy 
and civility of the Texans. During our stay among them, I 
experienced repeated instances of good will.”** In Mrs. Kosciusko 
Morgan she found combined beauty, wit, and the finest qualities 


*Houstoun, Hesperos, (1850), 2:121-124, passim. 
"Houstoun, op. cit., (1844), 1:267-7. 
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of womanliness. In Mrs. Sidney Sherman,” the elder sister of 
Mrs. Morgan of New Washington, she found a still more charm- 
ing person. As Roemer again is portrayed, and as her narrative 
gives a view of Texas in those days which is not widely familiar 
at the present time, I present it almost in its entirety: 


Our stay at New Washington (which, by the way, is . . . merely four or 
five wooden houses, belonging to the ‘lord of the manor’) has been diver- 
sified by a dinner party! The lady who kindly sent us an invitation is the 
wife of General [Sidney] S[herman] who is at present away with the army 
[in Mexico]; and she is the sister of our pretty friend, ‘Mrs. Kosciusko’. 
The scene of the festivity was about three miles from the place, and higher 
up the bay . . . I had an active Mexican pony allotted to me, while the 
doctor was mounted on a tall, rawboned beast, with a mouth as hard as 
its own bit, and a trot high and rough enough to shake even a better rider 
than the gentle German out of his saddle. He bore his trials, however, 
better than I had expected, and, happily for him, the prairie, besides 
being very much under water, was thickly covered with stunted trees, so 
that we were obliged to proceed both slowly and cautiously. At about four 
o’clock (the dinner hour) we arrived at our destination; it is a log house, 
like the one we had quitted, but it is constructed with great architectural 
taste, and covered (porch and all) with creeping plants . . . But though 
the house was cold, the welcome was not, and we were charmed with Mrs. 
S. who is a most agreeable and intellectual person, full of energy and 
decision, and just the character to make even a prairie life an endurable, if 
not a happy one. She is handsome and highly accomplished, and con- 
ducts the education of her children with admirable skill; and while with 
her, I could not help feeling that were such women as mumerous in 
America as they are perfect, the censure so often bestowed upon the man- 
ners and habits of American ladies might well be spared. 

The dinner party in this unpeopled prairie, though totally . . . unlike 
any at which I had ever before been present, was most enjoyable. The 
tout-ensemble was well calculated to make an impression upon European 


minds, drilled by the mighty force of fashion and habit into a subserviency 


"Mrs. Sidney Sherman (formerly Miss Catherine Isabella Cox), of Franklin County, Ken- 
tucky, was born in 1815 and died in 1865. She was a granddaughter of Cornelius Fenwick, 
through whom she was descended from the first Lord Baltimore. The family was one of the 
pioneer Catholic families of Kentucky. Sidney Sherman married her in 1835, and by her 
efforts and interest was encouraged to throw his lot in with the Texans in the war for inde- 
pendence. In December, 1837, she was accompanied by her husband and her brother, Cornelius 
Cox (whom Mrs. Houstoun praises very highly) to Texas. On David G. Burnet’s advice, 
they bought the home on San Jacinto Bay described by Mrs. Houstoun and Roemer in their 
books. Here they lived several years. In 1842 Sidney Sherman was elected to Congress, 
and in 1845 became a Major-General of Militia, a position he held until Texas was annexed 
to the United States. About 1847 he removed his home to the site of Harrisburg, which he 
rebuilt. (See Elizabeth Brooks’s Prominent Women of Texas, (1896), 25-30, which cor- 
roborates in detail Mrs. Houstoun’s estimate of Mrs. Sherman. See also “C. C. Cox’s Remin- 
iscences”, Texas Hist. Assn. Quarterly 6:117, (1902). This is the brother referred to by 
Mrs. Houstoun.) 
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to the conventional rules of society, and habituated to its monotony. You 
must not, however, suppose that there was any want of refinement either 
in the conversation or the dinner itself; on the contrary, the wines were 
so excellent, and the ‘table talk’ so varied and so intelligent, that we 
could hardly realize the fact that we were in a wooden house, with nothing 
better than a wilderness around its rough and unpretending walls.*% 


After a sumptuous dinner, of which, Roemer says, the piéce 
de résistance was roasted turkey-cock, they sat about the great 
fire, talking of affairs in Europe, in America, and in Texas. Time 
flew fast and night came on. “Crescent Place”, the home of the 
Shermans, was only two or three miles distant from New Wash- 
ington, but in the darkness the return party lost their way, and 
it took three hours for them to reach Colonel Morgan’s: 


It was twelve o’clock before the horses were ordered for our return, the 
rain was beginning to fall, and the moon . . . had hidden her face behind 
the clouds . . . We had not gone a quarter of a mile from the house, be- 
fore our difficulties began in earnest, for it was only by calling aloud to 
each other that we could keep together, so pitchy was the darkness of the 
night, the landmarks . . . there were none . . . And so we blundered along 
. .. | thought that midnight march would never come to an end, . . . and 
I was beginning, in consequence, to think rather gloomily of our prospects 
for the night, when I was aroused by a sound near me, which bore some 
faint resemblance to a human voice, in supplication and entreaty. It was 
the Doctor, in the act of beseeching his refractory steed to move on; and 
so we listened; and presently, in guttural and most unmusical phraseology, 
these plaintive words were heard—‘I karn nicht get on mit mine horse at 
arl—what can | do mit him?—he is so idle, and when I want him to go 
squick, he will here stay to eat.’ At that moment, the moon peeped out 
between two driving clouds, and there was the poor foreigner, and his 
obstinate monture, fixed as it seemed till eetarnity . . . This touching ap- 
peal to the compassion of his companions was not made in vain . . . and we 
al] eventually, but not until it was three o’clock in the morning, and we 
were wet through (with the heavy night-dew) . . . reached our temporary 
home at New Washington . . . *4 


On the next day, January 15, 1846, Roemer and the Hous- 


touns accompanied Ashbel Smith, the ex-chargé, to his farm at 
the upper end of Galveston Bay, and spent the day with him. 


*Houstoun, Hesperos, (1850), 2:125-127. Mrs. Houstoun’s book almost marks the turn of 
the tide of indiscriminate condemnation of all things American by British travellers. One 
might wish that she had met the “good angel” of early Texas, Mrs. Josiah H. Bell, who like 
Mrs. Sidney Sherman was a Kentuckian. An experienced traveller once said of Mrs. Bell 
a she would grace any court of Europe. She died at Bell’s Landing (East Columbia) in 

856. 

“Houstoun, Hesperos, (1850), 2:127-9. 
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Here Roemer enjoyed converse with his host, noting the rigorous 
simplicity of the appointments of the two-roomed house, and the 
rich library. “A high cupboard in the corner was filled with 
books, forming a small library chosen with the most careful 
taste. Besides the Greek and Roman classics were to be found 
the best examples of English and French literature. Similar con- 
trasts of a raw environment stripped to the bare essentials of 
life, side by side with a refined intellectual culture are not rare 
throughout the whole Western United States”, said Roemer. As 
Mrs. Houstoun saw the affair (and her account has unique value 
in giving us a view of the domestic life of a great Texan 
patriot) : 


The day following our memorable party in the prairie, we agreed to 
cross the river, on a visit to a still wilder country, and also to the estate 
and country-house of Mr. A[shbel] S[mith], the ex-diplomatist, and 
also our fellow-guest . . . The party consisted—besides our two selves— 
of Mr. A[shbel] S[mith], the German doctor . . . [and two negroes to 
manage the boats, which leaked precariously]. It was late in the after- 
noon when we reached Mr. S[mith’s] habitation, a neat bachelor’s estab- 
lishment, far enough from either the pleasures or the tracasseries of social 
life. A good many small wooden tenements for . . . [slaves] were dotted 
about, and there was some young stock frolicking about, in the shape both 
of negro children and horses; there was poultry in great plenty and 
variety, and the farm and farm building looked well kept and thriving. 
As for the house itself, there is no denying that it was small, neither am 
I prepared to say that it contained more than one room of very limited 
extent . . . [At dinner] no one was, apparently, more heartily amused at 
the entertaining deficiency of plates and places than our host himself. 
With too much good taste to oppress us with apologies for the absence of 
luxuries, which, in that wild scene, would have been quite misplaced, he 
allowed us to enjoy ourselves in our own way, and we were, in consequence, 
quite happy. The doctor [Roemer] was as hungry as a hound, and de- 
voured boiled fowls and fried eggs enough for a dozen men, at least; and 
though the wood fire did smoke, so that we were forced to sit with the 
door open, and though ome took his place upon the bed, and another was 
obliged to content himself with a wooden box, I never recollect passing 
a more agreeable day. Our host, enlivened by some excellent French 
brandy, shone particularly in anecdote and repartee, and when the shades 
of evening began to close around the prairie home, it was with real regret 
that we made our preparations for returning. . . . We mounted our horses 
when the evening was far advanced, and in company with our hospitable 
entertainer prepared to ride once more toward the Bay; . . . [Roemer 


remained behind because of his fear of the leaky boats]. . . . Seeing that 
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his fears placed him beyond the reach of persuasion, the ex-chargé had 
nothing to do but to express a courteous hope that he would make himself 
quite at home where he was, and then we wished him ‘farewell.’ The last 
glimpse I caught of the scientific German, was the dim outline of a man 
seated on a wooden bench before the door of the shanty, with his hammer 
and a bag of specimens in his hand, and a considerable quantity of Cognac 
in his head. What became of him after that we never heard. . . .* 


Which reminds me that one may look in vain through the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography to see what became of Mrs. 
Houstoun. 


V 


Roemer arrived in New Braunfels from Houston about the 
eighth of February, 1846. There he found the colonists building 
feverishly. Seguin Street, the chief street of the town, was at 
the time of Roemer’s arrival fairly well defined by the houses 
bordering it; each house stood on a half-acre town lot which 
had been assigned to the colonist by the Verein. Most of these 
plots were enclosed by fences. As Roemer saw New Braunfels 
in 1846: 


The houses were of very diverse construction, since everyone had the 
right to follow his own inclination therein, and besides, the people so far 
had had no experience as to what type of construction was most suitable 
to the climate. As a result, some of the houses were of logs, some were of 
studding framework filled in with brick, some were frame, and some were 
huts with walls made of cedar posts driven vertically into the ground like 
the posts of a stockade, with a tent-canvas or a couple of ox-hides for a 
roof, in lieu of shingles. 

Most of the houses followed the American style of a roofed-in porch, 
which in this warm climate is almost indispensable. The porch keeps the 
direct rays of the hot sun from the interior of the house, as well as fur- 
nishes an airy, cool room for the performance of many household tasks. 
Many of the houses lacked the fireplaces to be found in the homes of the 
American settlers, although a fireplace is so necessary during the cold 
northers in the winter time. Since most of the houses were built in 
summer, the need for heating seemed remote. The building of a suitable 
fireplace, also, required a dexterity that most of the German settlers did 
not possess. 

At the time of my arrival in New Braunfels [February 8, 1846], 
there might have been from eighty to one hundred of such houses and 
huts of various sizes. . . . In most of the houses (although they were so 
small) there were packed several families. The interior of such a house, 


*Houstoun, Hesperos, (1850), 2:130-8, passim. 
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where, among still unpacked chests, men, women, and children were 
cooped up, often looked like the steerage of an immigrant ship. 

As I entered the principal street [Seguin Street] a small house attracted 
my attention, upon which three business shingles hung, as follows: “Apo- 
thecary”, “Dr. K[oester]”, and “Bakery”. . . . At first 1 thought that 
the baker was a boarder with the physician-owner of the house, but from 
my companion I learned that Dr. K. actually united the professions of 
apothecary, baker, and physician in his own person. . . . The evangelical 
church of the place, also, stands along the principal street, a sizable frame 
building with window openings but no windows, built at the cost of the 
Mainzer Verein. Close to the church stands a tiny house, the dwelling 
assigned to the evangelical minister, the Pastor Ervendberg, who exercised 
his spiritual office not in the ease of most of his German colleagues, but 
with a rather penurious living paid to him up to this time by the Verein. 
On Sundays he preached, and on weekdays taught school, and also culti- 
vated in the sweat of his face his cornfield and his garden. It filled me 
with a downright respect for the man to see how he set an example to his 
flock through his industry in all matters and in cheerful endurance of the 
privations and difficulties that are inseparable from a first settlement in 
the wilderness; and especially how he also, in that tragic time, when 
virulent climatic diseases decimated the population, exercised himself with- 


out ceasing to give comfort and support, in true understanding of his 
calling.®® 


Baron von Meusebach (or John O. Meusebach, as he preferred 
to call himself among the Texans), the Commissioner-General 
of the Colony in succession to Prince Solms,*” was not in New 
Braunfels to welcome Roemer upon his arrival. Almost co- 
incidentally with Roemer’s arrival in Galveston, business affairs 
of the Verein had called him from the Colony to Galveston and 
New Orleans. (Meusebach had arrived in Texas nearly seven 
months before Roemer; and the finances of the Society had 
caused him no small worry, a condition due to Solms’s lack of 
business and executive ability, and to inadequate financing of 
the Verein by its directors.) When Meusebach returned to New 
Braunfels (arriving a week after Roemer), he invited Roemer to 
accept accomodations of the Verein, and he was accordingly 
housed in the Sophienburg, or Government Building of the 
V erein, during his stay in New Braunfels. 


"Roemer, Texas . . ., (1849), 118-121, passim. 

™Prince Carl von Solms-Braunfels was appointed Commissioner-General of the Colony on 
April 20, 1844; arrived in Texas July 1 of that year; relinquished the office of Commis- 
sioner-General to Meusebach in May, 1845; and left Galveston the 8th of June following. 
(See Biesele, (1930), passim, esp. pp. 110-124.) 
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The neighborhood of New Braunfels offered a rich collecting 
ground for the naturalist. There was the ford of the Guadalupe, 
a locality of surpassing beauty in Roemer’s day;** and one where 
he made rich collections of fossils, most of them new species. 
The slight falls of the Guadalupe at the entrance of Comal Creek 
Roemer considered the finest water with the most beautiful 
foliage he had seen either in Europe or America.*® Here he saw 
for the first time the scissors-tailed flycatcher, and on the road 
to San Antonio, the road runner,“* while hosts of whippoor- 
wills, bluebirds, mockingbirds, cardinal birds, and cowbirds 
gladdened his heart. Garfish four feet long he collected from 
the clear waters of the Comal and the Guadalupe.“ The fierce- 
biting soft-shell turtle, Trionyx ferox, eighteen inches long, and 
giant freshwater prawns” as long as lobsters were found in the 
Comal. Along the Guadalupe, above New Braunfels, on the 
road to Fredericksburg Roemer found giant cypresses, six feet 
thick,“ and in other rivers of the Colony grant—the Llano, 
Pedernales, and San Saba, as well as in other places on the 
Guadalupe—cypress trees as thick as ten feet at the base were 
found. At the so-called “Falls of the Guadalupe” (the “Waco 
Camp”, six miles above New Braunfels) the cypresses formed a 
close formation in the rapidly flowing water of the river chan- 
nel.“* Before translating Roemer’s account of his collecting 
experiences in the neighborhood of New Braunfels, let us see 
his relation of his meeting with the botanist, Lindheimer: 

In the very first days of my stay in New Braunfels I made an acquaint- 


ance which was very pleasant and valuable to me during the entire time 
that I spent there, and upon which I still look back with especial pleasure. 


Roemer, Texas .. ., (1849), 351-2. 

"Roemer, ibid., (1849), 138. 

“Roemer, ibid., (1849), 460-1. 

“Roemer, ibid., (1849), 458. 

“Macrobrachium jamaicensis, a species found in the fresh water streams of Southwest 
Texas and in Jamaica. Another species, M. Ohionis, occurs in the streams of Eastern Texas. 
In the Texas Gazette, April 24, 1830, records of much larger specimens are found, but it 
is probable that these are “Texas dimensions”. (One is reminded of the story repeated by 
the credulous and not over-accurate Abbé Domenech, to the effect that Meusebach, on his 
farm at Comanche Springs, kept tamed bears to use as watch-dogs.) 

“Roemer, ibid., (1849), 271. 
“Roemer, ibid., (1849), 447-8. 
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At the end of the town, and at some distance from the last houses, 
there stood, partly concealed by a group of elms and oaks, right upon the 
bank of the Comal River, a hut or small house. With its enclosed garden, 
and its arrangement and position, it furnished an idyllic picture. As for 
the first time I neared this simple homely dwelling, I espied before the 
door of the hut a man busily engaged in splitting wood. Apparently he 
was accustomed to this labor. A thick black beard covered his entire face: 
he might be in his early forties. He wore a blue jacket, open in front, 
yellow buckskin trousers, and coarse shoes, such as are worn by farmers in 
this vicinity. Near him lay two beautiful brown-spotted bird dogs; and a 
dark-colored pony was tied to a nearby tree. 

According to the description, the man could only be he whom I sought. 
The answer he gave to my question corroborated my assumption. He used 
the speech of a cultivated man, with a soft, hesitant voice not in harmony 
with the rough external appearance of the man. It was the botanist, Mr. 
Ferdinand Lindheimer, of Frankfort-on-the-Main. He has done a lasting 
service by his many years of assiduous collecting of the plants and study of 
the botany of Texas. . . . Here [on the banks of the Comal River] he 
built the hut above described, and now began with greater leisure and con- 
venience than he had ever before enjoyed in Texas, to collect systematical- 
ly the rich and largely unknown flora of the region. . . . In the next few 
days, accompanied usually by Lindheimer, I learned the surroundings of 


my new locality through frequent excursions on foot to the nearby places, 
and on horseback to the more distant ones.*® 


Roemer now began to study in earnest the natural history of 
the Colony. He bought a mule, which was forthwith dubbed by 
his friends and acquaintances “the scientific mule”, much to 


Roemer’s amusement, and set forth on his travels. But Roemer 
can tell the tale better than we: 


For my collecting trips, which I must now begin with all possible 
energy, | purchased a mule, which turned out to be a very useful and 
faithful servant, and accompanied me on all my wanderings in Texas. 
He patiently allowed himself to be packed with all sorts of objects of 
natural history; and he offered a grotesque appearance whenever I came 
home of an evening, as I occasionally did, from a trip, and he carried, 
besides me, leather saddle-bags full of stones, a bundle of plants, and per- 
haps also a young alligator hanging behind the saddle, and a four- to five- 
foot chicken-snake hanging from the pommel of the saddle. 

Soon I was receiving aid in my collecting of natural history objects 
from the entire population of New Braunfels, especially the youngsters, 
since the more striking animal forms, unknown in the homeland, aroused 
their attention almost as much as it did mine. Almost every day they 
brought me birds, snakes, lizards, turtles, fishes, and so on; and by small 


“Roemer, ibid., (1849), 133f. 
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remunerations I was able to stimulate them to renewed efforts in my 
behalf. 

In the first few days, I obtained a four-foot example of . . . the gar- 
fish, . . . a predatory fish abundant in the Guadalupe and the Comal, which 
I have often seen remaining motionless in the clear waters of these rivers, 
apparently awaiting its prey. The first specimen that I opened had a 
foot-long fish in its stomach. . . . Most of the specimens of this species 
were captured by harpooning with an iron spear. The scales are so hard 
on this fish, that one can open its body only by inserting the knife be- 
tween the borders of contiguous scales... . 

On the eighteenth of March . . . an eleven-foot alligator shot in Comal 
Creek, about six miles from New Braunfels, was brought to me. In the place 
where it was shot, where the creek widens to form a pond about thirty 
paces long, there were shot during the summer eight other fairly large or 
smaller ones. A former student of medicine of the long-suppressed Uni- 
versity of Herborn [Dr. Wilhelm Remer], who had spent thirty years 
in Russia, where he had fought [1824-1829?] against the Circassians, 
and now, as a seventy-year old man, had migrated to Texas, helped me in 
the dissection of the alligator, and the preparation of the skeleton.*¢ 


Texas of that day saw the going and coming of men from all 
corners of the earth. Roemer mentions in his book seeing a 
certain “Count Olinski” [Olendski?], a Polish soldier. Many 
of these wanderers never got into the chronicles of Texas. This 
Dr. Wilhelm Remer, of whom Roemer speaks, has left few 
records. Hermann Seele,“’ in a note on early New Braunfels, 
says that Remer came from Breslau in East Prussia, and that 
his first American practice of medicine was at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; and then, for a short time, at New Orleans. Dr. Remer 
arrived in New Braunfels the fourth of May, 1845, and was 
employed by the Adelsverein to care for the immigrants on their 
way up the Guadalupe from Carlshafen or Indianola to New 
Braunfels.“ August Forcke, formerly of Hildesheim (whom I 
suspect of having been a relative to Roemer) helped Dr. Remer 
for three weeks in the care of the sick, on the way from Indian- 


“Roemer, ibid., (1849), 170-172, passim. 
“Seele, Kalendar, Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, 1914, 36f. 

“Further information relative to his parentage and attendance at the University of 
Herborn (established as a school of higher grade 1584, became a university in 1654, sup- 
pressed as a university, 1817) cannot be gained, due to the loss, some time during the nine- 
teenth century, of the second half of the matriculation records of the University (1734-1811). 
[Direktor Prof. Dr. Schlosser, of the Evangelisch-Theologisches Landesseminar, of Herborn, 
to S. W. Geiser, March 23, 1932.] 
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ola, during the summer of 1845. Late that summer Remer came 
to New Braunfels.” 
Another of those strange geniuses whom the frontier attracted, 
was Otto Friedrich, the naturalist. He was born of a well- 
connected and affluent family in Saxony in 1800; came to America 
in the early ’thirties; accompanied the later botanist, Lindheimer, 
to Mexico, and was associated with him there; and came to Texas 
about the time of the Revolution, presumably with Lindheimer. 
He later returned to Germany, but came back to New Braunfels 
in the early fifties, and settled with his brother Oscar Friedrich 
along the Guadalupe, a few miles below the Sattler settlement. 
It appears that at first he lived with his brother, who painted 
well with oils and watercolor, but upon the later marriage of 
Oscar, he built his own cabin, and lived the rest of his life 
alone. He was interested in all branches of natural history, and 
was an amateur taxidermist; but his chief interest was in ento- 
mology, especially butterflies. He made a great collection of 
these, which is now in Dessau, Germany, and gained a prize for a 
Latin dissertation on these and other Texan insects, offered some 
time in the ’seventies by the University of Leipzig. Otto Fried- 
rich had studied jurisprudence at Leipzig, but had not continued 
to the obtaining of a degree, since his interest later in his univer- 
sity career had become diverted to natural history. In stature, 
Otto Friedrich was of average size, but was possessed of ex- 
traordinary strength. He wore his curling hair to his shoulders, 
and had a formidable reddish beard; but his chain was smoothly 
shaven: it was said that his appearance was “like that of the 
Austrian Kaiser”. 

“Although so well-to-do financially that he always had money 
to lend at interest, Otto Friedrich always appeared, winter or 
summer, in the same tattered clothes, and wore an old straw hat 
that a beggar would scarcely have picked up out of the street. 
As a young man he lived in the hills of the neighborhood of New 
Braunfels in a little log cabin the sole furniture of which con- 


“Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, (189-?), 694. 
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sisted of a roughly-thrown-together bedstead with a straw tick, 
a rude table, and a few rawhide chairs. Here Friedrich lived 
all alone, cooked his frugal meals, washed his clothes and spent 
his free time in scientific study . . .”*° He died on the eleventh 
day of October, 1880. 

Another devoted student of the natural history of the New 
Braunfels region was the Catholic missionary-priest, P. Georg 
Menzel, if we are to trust the account of the Abbé Domenech. 


Two sorts of observers have written of the frontier. There have 
been such perfect examples of the snob, as, say, Mrs. Trollope 
from across the water, and our own Timothy Dwight, once 
president of Yale. On the other hand, there have been those 
like the historian Turner, who have looked beneath the lawless- 
ness of the frontier, which in the nature of things must be only 
temporary, to the final effects of the concourse on the frontier 
of active, restless, daring minds hungering for freedom. In his 
Travels President Dwight gives a beautiful picture of the frontier 
of Vermont in the first decade of the nineteenth century that is 
strangely reminiscent of the descriptions of Texas current in the 
forties. Without doubt this picture is correct in two dimensions; 
but is fundamentally false in view of the fact that it neglects 
considering that third dimension, the whence and whither of the 
situation. For Mr. Dwight never learned that history is a 
dynamic and not a static thing: 

These men [the Vermont frontiersmen] cannot live in regular society. 
They are too idle, too talkative, too passionate, too prodigal, and too shift- 
less to acquire either property or character. They are impatient of the 
restraints of law, religion, and morality; grumble about the taxes, by which 
rulers, ministers, and school-masters, are supported; and complain incessant- 
ly as well as bitterly, of the extortions of mechanics, farmers, merchants, 
and physicians, to whom they are always indebted. At the same time they 
are usually possessed, in their own view, of uncommon wisdom; under- 


stand medical science, politics, and religion, better than those, who have 
studied them through life; and although they manage their own con- 
"See Der Deutsche Pionier, (1880), 11:381-2; ibid., (1881), 12:395; Jahrb. New 


Braunfelser Zeitung 1929, 19-20; New Braunfelser Zeitung, Feb. 19, Feb. 26, March 5, 
April 2, 1931. 
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cerns worse than other men, feel perfectly satisfied, that they could man- 
age those of the nation far better than the agents, to whom they are 
committed by the public. After displaying their own talents and worth; 
after exposing the injustice of the community in neglecting to invest per- 
sons of such merit with public offices; in many an eloquent harangue, 
uttered by many a kitchen fire, in every blacksmith’s shop, and in every 
corner of the streets; and finding all their efforts vain, they become at 
length discouraged; and under the pressure of poverty, the fear of a gaol, 
and the consciousness of public contempt, leave their native places, and 
betake themselves to the wilderness.5! 


On the other hand, as Turner points out, these social excrescences 
are to be expected in the coming together of non-conformists 
(and most frontiersmen are outstandingly such); and out of the 
intellectual tumult, often fraught with widespread emotional 
upsets of a religious character, came many intellectual traits 
of value in the American character. The frontier (particularly 
of Texas, where so many diverse racial stocks merged in a large 
way—English, German, French, Czech, Irish, Spanish, and Mex- 
ican) served as a zone for the free admixture of ideas and bloods, 
that has significance and promise for the future. I quote from 
Turner’s The Frontier in American History: 


I have refrained from dwelling on the lawless characteristics of the 
frontier, because they are sufficiently well known. The gambler and 
desperado, the regulators of the Carolinas and the vigilantes of California, 
are types of that line of scum that the waves of advancing civilization 
bore before them, and of the growth of spontaneous organs of authority 
where legal authority was absent. . . . The humor, bravery, and rude 
strength, as well as the vices of the frontier in its worst aspect, have left 
traces on American character, language, and literature, not soon to be 
effaced. . . . From the conditions of frontier life came intellectual traits 
of profound importance. . . . To the frontier the American intellect owes 
its striking characteristics. That coarseness and strength combined with 
acuteness and inquisitiveness; that practical, inventive turn of mind, quick 
to find expedients; that masterful grasp of material things, lacking in the 
artistic but powerful to effect great ends; that restless, nervous energy, 
that dominant individualism, working for good and evil, and withal that 
buoyancy and exuberance which comes with freedom—these are the traits 
of the frontier. . . .58 


“Dwight, Travels in New-England and New-York, (1823), 2:440 [London edition]. 
"The backwoods revival as a frontier phenomenon may be seen well in James E. Fin- 
ley’s Autobiography (Strickland ed.), (1855), ch. xxi. 

"Turner, op. cit., (1920), 33, 39. 
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In this frontier town of New Braunfels where Mormon elder 
and Catholic bishop came to see German nobleman and talk over 
with him problems of the frontier; where Russian and Pole and 
Frenchman and Prussian united with Anglo-Saxon neighbors 
against the common menace of the Comanche, Roemer lived and 
worked for the better part of a year. It was all new and wonder- 
ful to him, and he sought to know more of it, this Hildesheimer 
who in his own home city could point out buildings and trees that 
were already hoary with age when Columbus discovered America. 
Consequently, he eagerly embraced opportunities to accompany 
the Indian trader, John F. Torrey, to his Trading House on the 
Upper Brazos, and to go with Meusebach, “El Sol Colorado”, 
when, in 1847, he went up to the San Saba country for a council 
with the Indians. 


VI 


The name of John F. Torrey was one to conjure with among 
the Indians of Texas in the early day. The owner of the name 
was one of seven brothers born in Connecticut, all of whom 
during a period of years made their homes in Texas; and all 
of whom engaged in the Indian trade, under the firm-name of 
Torrey Brothers. John F. Torrey had been born in Ashford, 
Connecticut, in 1817; and with another Connecticut man, George 
Barnard, one year his junior, came to Texas in the year 1838. 
Other brothers of John Torrey came, and finally, in 1858, the 
father, John Torrey himself. John F. Torrey established himself 
in the Indian trade at Houston in 1838 or 1839, with his old 
friend George Barnard as clerk. At some uncertain date, 
probably in the spring of 1844, the Torrey Brothers established 
a trading post on Tehuacana Creek, east of present Waco, in 
McLennan County. It was at that time fully twenty-five miles 
over the border in the Indian country. The Connecticut Yankee 


“Brown, History of Texas, (1893), 2:278, gives no dates; Thrall, in his Pictorial History 
of Texas gives obviously incorrect dates. The dates I give here are from an unsigned and 
perhaps unreliable Memorial and Biographical History of McLennan, Falls, Bell, and Coryell 
Counties, pubi. by Lewis Publishing Company, Chicago, in 1893. They have the advantage 
of conflicting with no other dates that I know to be correct. 
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George Barnard was put in charge of the post by Torrey Brothers, 
and became very popular with the Indians. When, in 1849 or 
thereabouts, the Indians were moved westward, Torrey Brothers 
moved the post, and established it on the Upper Brazos, near 
Comanche Peak in Hood County, about four miles from the 
present town of Granbury.® Both George Barnard and John F. 
Torrey were trusted by the Indians, and several Indian treaties 
with the whites were signed by John F. Torrey as witness.™ 
Roemer felt assured of his safety in travelling into the Indian 
country with such a guide. 

The two left New Braunfels on the twenty-fourth of July, 
1846, camped the first night by the San Marcos springs, where 
Colonel Edward Burleson was strenuously attempting to build 
up a settlement, struck the old Camino Real at Bastrop, and fol- 
lowed the King’s Highway to Caldwell. Here they passed the 
night of July 28 at the home of a stalwart Methodist, John W. 
Porter, of whom Roemer records that “he said a very long grace, 
and then read a chapter in the Bible”, all before the famishing 
travellers could “fall to”. It was good to be able to sleep indoors, 
though the night was unbearably hot and moist; for the night 
before they had slept in the open on the Yegua, where the mos- 
quitoes, augmented in number by the very wet weather that char- 
“This post was, within recent years, still standing, and known as “Barnard’s Store”, con- 
ducted, since 1857, by the son of Torrey Brothers’ old agent. . . . Since writing the above, 
my attention has been called to a paper by that splendid Texas naturalist, Professor John K. 
Strecker, in the May, 1927, number of the Journal of Mammalogy [vol. 8, pp. 106-10], 
entitled, “The Trade in Deer Skins in Early Texas”, in which a number of interesting items 
of information regarding Torrey, Barnard, and the Tehuacana Trading Post are given. As 
the paper is based on the Barnard Papers in the Baylor University Library, it is of great 
value. The whole matter of Indian trading in Texas is of considerable interest, and it is 
highly desirable that some scholar investigate and publish in this field. 

“John F. Torrey (1817-Dec. 27, 1893) about 1846-7 erected a sawmill at New Braun- 
fels. During the Civil War John F. Torrey and Heinrich Runge built a cotton mill, which 
was destroyed by a tornado, Sept. 12, 1869. A woolen mill of their building is still stand- 
ing; it was put into operation in 1866. In 1881, John F. Torrey transferred his water-power 
rights to a group of Galveston merchants. For perhaps twenty years he owned Comanche 
Peak and the surrounding land. At his death in 1893 he seems to have left a widow and 
eight children living in southwest Texas. His friend and agent at the Tehuacana post, 
George Barnard, was bern in Hartford, Connecticut, married in 1850 a daughter of Captain 
S. P. Ross, the Ranger captain, settled down in Waco in 1857 to become Waco’s first mer- 


chant, and continued in business until his death. [See Biesele, op. cit., passim; Thrall; 


Brown, op cit., (1893), 2:278; and county records of Hood County, Texas, Deed Records, 
Hood Co., vol. S.] 
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acterized July of that year, made sleep an impossibility. The 
next day, they reached the Brazos and crossed it, somewhere 
near old Tenoxtitlan, and on the thirteenth reached Wheelock’s 
Settlement (present Wheelock, in Robertson County). The last 
day of July, they set out from Wheelock’s for the Trading 
House, and spent the night near present Marlin (in Falls 
County), which then had the euphonious name of Bucksnort. On 
Sunday, the second of August, they reached the trading post. As 
Roemer relates: 


On the following morning [August 2, 1846], after a short ride of a 
few miles, turning around a corner of the forest, we suddenly saw the 
trading post before us. This lies on a hill covered with oaks, above the 
broad, forested flood plain of Tehuacana Creek, and about two miles from 
the Brazos. The whole arrangement consists of six or seven log houses 
which are made entirely of rough, unhewn logs, as is the fashion of the 
country. These houses lack the palisades common to the forts of the fur 
companies of the Upper Missouri, as well as every other sort of protective 
fence. The safety of the trading post against Indian attack is based on its 
usefulness, even necessity, to the Indians. 

The largest of these log cabins contains the hides and furs brought in 
by the Indians—buffalo rugs, and skins of the common American deer 
(Cervus virginianus L.) form by far the chief part. The buffalo skins are 
brought by the Indians: part of them entirely raw, part of them tanned 
on the inside, and then usually more or less decoratively painted. The 
value of these depends on size, the evenness of the hair, and the quality 
of the decoration. . . . Another log house contained the stores of Indian 
goods for barter. The most important are the following: woolen coverlets; 
coarse woolen cloth (so-called strouding), especially dyed scarlet-red and 
blue, from which they make the characteristic breech-clout; printed calico 
for shirts; also thick brass wire for armlets and anklets; glass beads; 
powder; lead; tobacco; etc. 

The other log houses contained the dwellings of the various persons 
staying at the trading post. There were present an agent [George 
Barnard] appointed by Torrey Brothers to carry on trade with the In- 
dians, a gunsmith and armorer placed there by the government to care 
for the Indians’ weapons. Then there was an old trapper who, because of 
gout and rheumatism had become unfitted for the life of a hunter. He 
had taken up his abode here a short time before, in the unconquered wild- 
erness, to be as near as possible to the scenes of his earlier joys and deeds, 
and as far as possible from hated civilization. He would tell with rapture 
to anyone who would listen tales of lonely hunting for beaver in the 
Rocky Mountains, and other incomparable sketches of a trapper’s life. 
. . » There was also an Indian agent appointed by the government, who 
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was well acquainted with the languages and customs of the different In- 
dian tribes... . 

The method of life followed at this extreme frontier of civilization 
was in keeping with the wildness and primitiveness of the surroundings. 
Dried buffalo flesh, smoked buffalo tongues (which are generally con- 
sidered delicacies in the civilized portion of the United States), bacon, 
honey, and bread were the most appetizing foods. A pile of buffalo hides 
made an excellent bed for the night. 

The second day after our arrival, a small band of Indians came for the 
purpose of trading. It was a picturesque, very attractive drama for Euro- 
pean eyes—the caravan-like, long-drawn-out train coming up over the 
hill to the trading post. According to the Indian custom, they rode in 
single file; the men first, dressed in their best, and appearing grave and 
dignified, followed by the gay squaws (usually with a papoose on their 
back, and one before them in the saddle). The squaws rode like the men, 
and looked after the pack horses, which were loaded with hides designed 
for exchange, and various household equipment. A halt was called in the 
neighborhood of the post, and the squaws began at once to cut tree branches 
for building the tents. 

Afterward, the skins for sale were brought into the store, weighed, and 
their value determined. Goods to a corresponding amount were chosen 
by the Indians. Ordinarily such a visit to the trading house occupies 
several days and has the same happy significance to the Indians as the 
annual fairs in the German cities have for our German country people.5? 


For a week Roemer stayed at the trading post while his com- 
panion, Mr. Torrey, set out for the tiny village of Dallas, on the 
Trinity, to be gone a space of about eight days. Since this route 
was largely over prairie, Roemer chose to accept the invitation 
of the gunsmith at the trading post, Cockswell, to accompany 
him on a visit to the Caddo Village at the mouth of Noland’s 
River, about sixty miles up the Brazos, in the northwest part of 
present Hill County. They took provisions in saddlebags for a 
several-days’ sojourn in the wilderness: coffee, salt, and biscuit; 
and then, armed with rifles, set out on their journey. As 
Cockswell was known to practically all of the Indians of that 
region, little danger was apprehended. It took two days’ travel- 
ing to reach the Caddo Village. On the second day, they came 
upon several herds of three to four hundred buffalo each, graz- 
ing over the plain. The travelers were now near their destina- 
tion: 


"Roemer, op. cit., (1849), 232-237, passim. 
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About sunset after a ride of some thirty miles we saw, from the top of 
a hill, lying before us, the end of our journey, the Caddo Village. No 
more suitable and entrancing place could have been chosen by the red 
sons of the wilderness for their settlement. The village lay within a little, 
level plain about two miles long, which is bordered on one side by the 
marginal forest of the Brazos, and on all other sides by the steep hills. 
Right across this plain flows a handsome little brook over a smooth bed of 
limestone. Along the bank stood several ancient live oaks. On both sides 
of these lay the huts (each with its own maize-field) of the Indians, 
scattered in picturesque disorder over the plain. Between the hills on 
which we stood and the village itself were grazing in the plain about one 
thousand head of horses. Several naked, long-haired Indian boys ran 
yelling, back and forth, among them. We descended to the village, We 
were everywhere greeted in a friendly fashion by the inhabitants at the 
various huts which we passed; for the Indians all knew my companion. 
Although I should have liked to study the domestic economy of the In- 
dian by direct observation, we declined the repeated invitations to sleep 
in one of the huts. We shrank from too close contact with the torment- 
ing little insect which inhabits every Indian dwelling, and preferred to 
spread our blankets under a live oak on the bank of the creek. Before we 
lay down to sleep, we received a visit from several Indian women who 
brought us watermelons as a present, and they had from us glass beads in 
return. 

On the following morning just after sunrise, we took a walk through 
the village. The dwelling of each family consists of several huts of 
diverse form. One of these is always larger, about fifteen feet high, 
cone-shaped, and closed except for a narrow opening at the ground. As it is 
thatched with long grass, it looks like a haystack, at a distance. It is the 
general abode during wet and cold weather. Near this principal building 
stand one or more open huts, consisting of a grass-covered weather-roof 
supported by four uprights, under which, and at a distance of about two 
feet from the ground, is a horizontal lattice-work platform woven from 
brush. On this platform the men and women squat during the warm hours 
of the day. . . . Finally, there is a third sort of hut, which serves for stor- 
ing of supplies, and which is nothing but an oven-like, grass-covered cage 
supported on four high posts... . 

Notwithstanding the early morning hour we found all of the denizens 
of the first hut we entered, from the oldest to the youngest, engaged in 
eating under-ripe watermelons. In all the other huts we found the same 
condition. It actually appears that at this time of the year [August 11] 
watermelons comprise almost the sole food of the Indians, and in in- 
credible amounts. Everywhere we found the Indians in the happiest 
humor, and as my companion assured me, these sons of nature always live 
among themselves in the best relations, and quarreling and dissension are 
almost unknown.58 


"Roemer, Texas . . ., (1849), 240-245. 
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They spent the day—Tuesday—in inspecting the Caddo Vil- 
lage, and started the next morning on the return to the trading 
post. Roemer suffered an attack of fever on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and it continued throughout the day-and-a-half trip back to 
the post. On their arrival he was utterly exhausted, and for ten 
days was in a semi-delirium. All medicaments available at the 
post failed to break the fever. On the tenth day, Mr. Torrey, 
who in the meantime had returned from the hamlet of Dallas, 
declared that he was compelled by business to leave the next 
morning for New Braunfels. Accordingly, although Roemer 
was so weak he had to be lifted into the saddle, he set out at 
daybreak with Torrey. The fresh morning air shortly revived 
him, and with every succeeding hour his strength increased. 
That day they reached the falls of the Brazos (in Falls County, 
not far from present Marlin), and crossing the river, passed 
the night there. The second night was spent with a Mr. Bryant, 
a slave-holding farmer on the Little River. The third night was 
spent in the open on the San Gabriel. The next morning, Thurs- 
day, the twenty-seventh, they had breakfast with a Yankee 
farmer of ten years’ standing in the country along Brushy Creek. 
This farmer, in tones of unbearable exasperation, declared that 
he was going to leave his present farm, and move higher up the 
river. “The country is getting too crowded, I can not live here 
any longer! The nearest fellow lives only ten miles from here!” 
he explained to Torrey. The travellers ate dinner at the town of 
Austin and reached home the next day. Roemer had been gone 
just five weeks. “The trip just ended has convinced me”, says 
Roemer in his account of his journey, “that no region of the 
country lying to the eastern part of the land can compare in 
attractive beauty and natural advantages with the location of the 
German settlements on the beautiful Comal.” 


VII 


During the interval that elapsed between the return from Tor- 
rey’s Trading Post, on the twenty-eighth of August, 1846, and 
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the middle of January, 1847, Roemer was half-incapacitated at 
New Braunfels. A recurrence of malarial fever, followed in 
early October by an attack of dysentery, laid the foundation for 
a long period of illness from which he did not recover before the 
third of November. On that day, he was able to take a pleasure 
ride down the Guadalupe, where he found a band of Delaware 
Indians who had been there for some time engaged in hunting. 

Things had not gone well in the Colony during the summer of 
1846. At the upper settlement, Fredericksburg, one-fifth had 
died of fever and dysentery. There had been 321 deaths at 
Carlshafen, and 400 at New Braunfels. Then too, the Indians 
were threatening. In the fall of that year, a German adventurer, 
the director of the upper settlement, nine points a coward, had 
made an unauthorized expedition into the grant to the north of 
Fredericksburg. He had not dared to cross the Llano River but 
had succeeded in arousing the suspicion and resentment of the 
Indians. He returned home, and reported to Meusebach that 
across the Llano were many thousands of hostile Comanches. 

That fearless leader laid plans for an expedition into the 
Indian country, for the purpose of framing a treaty of peace; 
and on the fourteenth of January, 1847, a mounted company set 
out from New Braunfels for Fredericksburg and the Indian 
country. Six days later, Roemer himself set out for Fredericks- 
burg, arriving there on the twenty-fourth of January. For twelve 
days he remained in the vicinity of Fredericksburg, searching the 
ravines and gullies of that virgin field for cretaceous fossils, of 
which there was an abundance.” 

On the fifth of February, Major R. S. Neighbours, United 
States Agent of Indian Affairs at Austin, came with a message 
from Governor J. Pinckney Henderson of Texas, begging Meu- 
sebach to call off his proposed mission to the Indians; or, if 
he would not do that, at least to accept the good offices of Major 
Neighbours and an accompanying half-civilized Delaware chief 
and interpreter, Jim Shaw, in the proposed visit to the Comanches. 


“Roemer, op. cit., (1849), 279-80. 
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Roemer, finding an opportunity to see more of the Indians under 
favorable circumstances, joined himself to Major Neighbours, 
and together they set out to overtake Meusebach and his train. 
On the tenth of February Neighbours and his company came upon 
Meusebach’s expedition encamped with the Indians at a pleasant 
place in a bend of the San Saba. They had been met several miles 
from the San Saba valley by a deputation of Comanches, who 
had asked the nature of their mission. Meusebach’s courageous 
and open disarmament of his company, by the discharging of 
their rifles, won the regard and friendly hearing of the Indians, 
and things had proceeded well upon the way to settlement when 
Neighbours and his companions arrived. 

In his book, Texas . . ., Roemer gives a charming picture 
of the camp on the San Saba: of Germans and Indians meeting in 
friendly groups; of the white captive who could not be persuaded 
to leave the Indian life and go back to his brother in Austin; of 
the handsome twelve-year-old son of a former chief, who had 
been captured in the Council House Fight at San Antonio, and 
during his sojourn with the whites had learned English; of the 
camp of the Indians on the other side of the clear, swift-running 
San Saba, with a careful description of Indian ways. In the 
evening the Germans sat about their campfires with their Indian 
acquaintances; and while the Germans sang their songs of home 
and fatherland, the Indians showed their friendliness by singing 
some of their (to European ears) monotonous and unmelodious 
music. 

Regarding the chief purpose of their mission, that is, the pro- 
posed visit of the Meusebach party to the Old Fort on the San 
Saba, and the making of a treaty of peace with and a land-pur- 
chase from the Indians, Roemer tells us in his inimitable way: 

Early this morning [February 11, 1847] occurred the council with 
the Indian chiefs. We seated ourselves in a circle on skins that were 
spread in Meusebach’s tent, and Jim Shaw, our Delaware guide, .. . 
was the interpreter. First, before business was opened, came the passing 


of the pipe of peace twice around the circle, from which everyone took 
two or three puffs. The speeches on both sides were carried on in short, 
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separate sentences, each of which was directly translated by the interpreter. 
Baron von Meusebach first said to the chiefs that ‘he had come with his 
people upon the white path’ (that is, the path of peace) ‘in order to see 
their land and to greet them as friends. They would, on their part, be 
received by his people in a friendly way when they came down to the 
towns below. They wanted now to go up the river to see the Old Spanish 
Fort [on the San Saba]. When he returned, he wished for a council 
with the great chiefs, Santa Anna, Buffalo Hump, and Old Owl, in order 
to open up to them more fully what his purpose was.’ 

One of the chiefs responded to this with great dignity as follows: “The 
hearts of his people had been disturbed when they had seen the many 
strange people, who came unannounced, and whose purposes they had 
not known; now, since they knew that they had come as friends, and 
what they wished, all would be well.’ 

Thereupon a number of presents were laid down before the most 
renowned chiefs, and these distributed them among the other chiefs and 
the braves. The chiefs received red and blue woolen blankets, thick brass 
wire for making bracelets, calico for shirts, and tobacco. To the braves 
were given span-wide strips of red and blue cloth for the characteristic 
Indian breech-clouts, and some tobacco. . . . [They now journeyed to 
the Old Fort on the San Saba; and returned on the last day of February 
to the Comanche camp.] 

At noon, on the first of March, the council agreed upon with the chiefs 
took place. A great circle of buffalo skins was laid out on the ground in 
front of our tent, and on this, on one side, the chiefs and the most 
renowned warriors seated themselves; with von Meusebach, our inter- 
preter, Jim Shaw, Major Neighbours [the U. S. Indian Agent], and 
several others of our company. The three chiefs, who stood at the head 
of the Comanche bands roaming the frontiers of inhabited Texas, sat 
there, very grave and dignified. In appearance, they were very diverse. 
Old Owl, the political chief, was a little old man who appeared very 
undistinguished in his dirty cotton jacket; and was marked by a crafty, 
diplomatic countenance. Quite different from him was the war-chief, 
Santa Anna, a powerfully built man with a benevolent and lively ex- 
pression of countenance. Finally, the third chief, Buffalo Hump, fur- 
nished a picture of the true, unadulterated North American Indian. Unlike 
the majority of his tribe, he scorned European dress. With his upper 
body naked, a buffalo skin about his hips, yellow brass rings on his arms, 
and a string of beads about his neck, and his long, lank, black hair hang- 
ing down, he sat there with the apathetic (as it seems to a European) 
expression of countenance of the North American savage. He drew special 
attention to himself because in previous years he had distinguished him- 
self for daring and bravery in many engagements with the Texans. 

As soon as the council began, the wives and children of the braves, 
who previously had besieged us closely, retired to a respectful distance, 
and formed a bright decoration during the entire conference. In the 
middle of the circle lay a pile of tobacco and a pipe. One of the Indians 
took the latter, filled it with tobacco, lighted it, took two puffs, and 
passed it around the circle. Twice the pipe of peace made the rounds, 
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in complete silence; then von Meusebach made through the interpreter 
the following propositions: “The Comanches should permit the Germans 
to form a settlement on the Llano, and they should let all of the land 
lying northward be surveyed—especially that on the San Saba. In con- 
sideration of this, the Comanches should receive, at a council to be held 
in Fredericksburg two months hence, gifts to the value of one thousand 
Spanish dollars; and they should be treated as friends as often as they 
visited the German settlements.’ 
After this speech the chiefs for a time counseled softly together, and 
then Old Owl replied that they would have to let the proposals lie over 
and declare themselves on them early next morning. . . . Toward noon 
[next day] the second meeting with the chiefs took place. Matters pro- 
ceeded in the same manner as described above. After several colloquies 
back and forth, such as is natural with the mistrustful, wary mind of the 
Indian, the propositions laid down by von Meusebach the day before were 
accepted. The council ended with mutual embraces (in which the 
Comanches sought to show the degree of their friendship by the heartiness 
' of their hugs) and with a meal of venison and rice which von Meusebach 

had had prepared for the Indians.® 

Sunday, the seventh of March, saw the party back again in 
Fredericksburg, after an absence of twenty-nine days. Although 
Roemer’s companions soon set out on the return to New Braun- 
fels, Roemer remained at Fredericksburg for nearly a month, to 
study the geology of the cretaceous rocks of that region and to 
put together his notes on the San Saba expedition. There were 
many records of mammals from the San Saba country. Prairie 
dogs occurred in immense “towns” in that region, but only rarely 
in the other parts of Texas that he visited; beaver were not rare 
on the Llano and the San Saba; and javelinas, which occurred 
in small herds in the woods at the margin of the Comal and 
Guadalupe at New Braunfels, were especially abundant on the 
San Saba. Roemer was fortunate also in his geological studies, 
and at several places on the San Saba found exposures of Cam- 
brian limestone, with characteristic trilobite remains. Altogether 
it was a most profitable journey to “that little-known, almost 
mythical wonderland, with which every Texas settler at that 
time associated the idea of inexhaustible fertility and loveliness; 


as well as a wealth of noble metals.” 


“Roemer, Texas . . ., (1849), 269f. 
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Roemer returned to New Braunfels on Monday, the fifth of 
April. He had many things yet to do before his departure from 
Texas. There were the collections, very numerous and full of 
scientific objects of great value, that must be packed for shipment 
across the sea. It was not before the twenty-third of the month 
that this packing was completed, and the numerous boxes for- 
warded. On that day, Roemer made his farewells to New Braun- 
fels. He had seen it take shape: indeed, it had almost grown 
into a town from a village during his months in Texas. 

Down Seguin Street went the stage; over the ford of the 
Guadalupe; past houses of friends he had made. There were 
the falls of the Guadalupe, where on warm evenings he had 
collected cretaceous fossils, especially his new echinoderms and 
Nautilus, at the same time that he enjoyed the coolness of the 
river. All these familiar objects and places he passed by. The 
party reached Seguin at sunset, and here they spent the night. The 
second night found them at Gonzales, the town looking as dilapi- 
dated and wretched as ever. About noon on Sunday, they reached 
the handsome little town of Lagrange on the Colorado. 

The Texas prairies were a blaze of color. Among the flowers 
that Roemer records as having been collected on the return 
journey were the bluebonnet, which made the hills azure; the 
pink milkwort, Polygala incarnata; different species of the 
beard-tongue, Pentstemon; evening primroses; and a morning- 
glory, Convolvulus affinis. 

The hotels and arrangements for travel were very poor. Hotel 
accommodations during the day of the Republic had not improved 
much beyond the stage that Bishop Waugh reported when he 
described the “hotel” on the Houston Prairie: 


. . . Figure to yourself, then, a habitation, situated in a prairie, twelve 
miles distant from the nearest house on the road, either in front or in 
rear—inhabited by two famillies [sic],—built of small logs, some but 
little thicker than one’s arm—in the form of a small pen at either end, 
with an open center—earthen floors—with two sheds formed of the 
trudest materials, and after the rudest model—exposed at tops, and ends, 
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to the wind and rain—with something resembling a bed in each of the 
chambers, where the inmates were about as much exposed to the view of 
one another, and of the weather, as they would have been in the absence 
of the house itself; and you will be able to form a tolerably correct idea 
of this hotel of the prairie. The only thing which indicated civilization 
was a large pier looking[-]glass, which strangely contrasted with the 
wall of the bed-chamber which it so extensively covered. Here we break- 
fasted, and then departed for Houston, which we reached about dark 
after a fatiguing travel of over forty miles.® 


At Lagrange, connections were made with the stage from 
Austin, with an increase in passengers; and here Roemer gives 
a Chaucerian description of all his fellow-passengers: the gar- 
rulous elderly Jesuit priest on his way to Saint Louis; the German 
woman whose Americanization is no less than terrific; the well- 
to-do Irish merchant from Austin who is taking his son to school 
at New Orleans; the cultured young advocate returning to his 
home in Galveston after pleading a case before the Supreme Court 
in Austin; a young druggist, formerly a bartender at New Braun- 
fels, who is to “set up shop” as a physician at Washington-on- 
the-Brazos; and others. But this must be read to be enjoyed. I 
subjoin an abbreviated account of the rest of the journey to 
Houston: 


We reached the latter place [Washington] in the afternoon [April 25, 
1847], the most miserable and wretched place that I had ever seen 
of those called towns in Texas. Washington was for some time the seat 
of government of the Republic of Texas, and hence a number of rather 
large houses were built here. Several manufacturing establishments were 
located here, so that the population amounted to about a thousand. Sub- 
sequently, the seat of government was removed to Austin, and this sealed 
the doom of Washington. . . . I saw several large houses standing empty, 
with shattered window panes, shingles missing, and planks torn loose and 
hanging down; and those houses still occupied seemed to enjoy no greater 
care for their preservation. . . . Not far from Washington we crossed the 
Brazos in a ferry, and then entered the broad, forested Brazos Bottom. The 
road here was bottomless, and we proceeded but slowly. Moreover, a 
Texas thunder storm, long threatening, now burst upon us. Since the 
stage was completely uncovered, I sought to protect myself as much as 
possible with my cloak and a buffalo robe, but that helped me only a 
little, for the attentive merchant from Austin held over his lady a great 


“B. Waugh, in the New York Christian Advocate & Journal, January 31, 1841. 
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umbrella in such a manner that the water fell in cascades upon unlucky 
me. All remonstrances, even calling attention to my fever-ridden condi- 
tion, having proved unavailing (since it involved “protecting a lady from 
the rain”), I resigned myself with Christian fortitude to the inevitable. 
In this situation, the demand of the driver that all the male passengers 
alight and walk (since the mud was too deep to permit the passing of 
a loaded coach) until we came to better roads, had no terror for me. We 
waded a half-hour through mud a foot deep before the coachman declared 
that the road was getting better, and told us to get in again. In the mean- 
time, it had become quite dark. In spite of this, our coachman attempted 
to make up the time lost in the Brazos Bottom by driving his horses as fast 
as they would go. The result was that in crossing a little, boggy creek 
the wheels on one side went off the corduroy crossing into the mud, and 
everything came to a standstill. The stage now had to be completely un- 
loaded, and since the jaded horses could not pull it out of the mud, we 
had to get help from a plantation several miles distant. After a long time 
the owner of the plantation came with half a dozen negroes who easily 
righted us. Late in the night we reached our station, at which we were to 
stop. It was a great, stately manor, where the contractor of the whole 
Texas stage-coach system lived. He tried to make us forget the difficulties 
we had encountered, by his obligingness and friendliness; and assured us 
that good covered post-coaches had already been ordered for all the routes, 
from the northern states. This bit of news was joyful to me—at least in 
the interest of those who should ride in the future. A good night’s rest, 
for which I most longed, was unfortunately not to be thought of here. 
. . » However, the difficulties of the journey were over, for next morning, 
after a good breakfast, we climbed into an excellent, red-painted “Troy 
coach”, . . . and in it journeyed without difficulty the fifty remaining 
miles to Houston, over the monotonous, treeless Houston Prairie, whose 
level surface was unbroken by the slightest elevation. We arrived late in 
the evening. After I had driven here and there for over a year on the 
extreme frontier of civilization, the town, with its spacious hotel, its large 
brightly-lighted, decorated bar-rooms, and different billiard rooms seemed 
very grand and glittering.® 


On the twenty-eighth of April Roemer reached Galveston, after 
a twelve-hour passage; and here remained for a week, studying 
the great droves of fiddler-crabs that scuttled over the muddy 
beaches, gathering starfishes and mollusks (of which he found 
several new species), observing the birds, still present in great 
numbers, and hunting raccoons, which he called, German that he 
was, “washing-bears”. He also visited the beautiful sand-beach 


“Roemer, Texas . . ., (1849), 357f. 
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on the seaward side, which even then bade fair to become a 
renowned bathing beach. 

But the end was at hand, and Roemer must take leave of 
Texas. 


On the 7th May [1847], the long-expected steamer Yacht appeared, 
and on the 8th I took passage on it for New Orleans. When the strong 
tremor of the ship indicated that we had crossed the harbor-bar, and 
when, soon thereafter, the land of the narrow island [of Galveston] 
appeared only as a low-lying streak, I felt that it was time to say fare- 
well to Texas. During my stay of over a year I had grown to love the 
beautiful land of meadows, to which belongs a great future. It moved 
me to sorrow that I must say farewell to the land forever. To me there 
still remain rich and pleasant memories; and from afar I shall always 
follow with lively interest the further development of the country. May 
its broad, green prairies become the habitation of a great and happy people! 


Science had been born anew in Texas. 
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MISS WYNCIE’S TRIP 


By Henry 


AY BACK before her father died the old gentleman 
promised Miss Wyncie a trip, and asked where would 
she go. That was when she was eighteen or nineteen 

and just about grown. And she came right out and said she had 
her mind to cross the ocean over to Europe. 

Nobody in our town’d ever been out of the state except Mayor 
Dunbar held out he came from Tennessee in a wagon when he 
was a baby. But he didn’t recollect much about it on account 
of being a baby and pretty young. Well, it sort of gave every- 
body the shivers to even think about a person going clear across 
the country and on board a boat over to France and foreign parts 
like that. And folks would say if it was left to them they might 
run up to Fort Worth or Dallas, but it took a traveller born to 
have their eye for Europe. 

Miss Wyncie and old Mis’ Huckalorn, her mamma, lived 
down a block from us on Sycamore Street in a little old brown 
two-story house with the paint scaling off. They had a rusty 
iron picket fence that sagged towards the sidewalk because the 
terrace was high and crumbled down against it. The driveway 
was steep with grooves running crossways in the cement so a horse 
could get a purchase with his hoofs when he pulled up. It was 
old and cracked and pieces were gone from it, but I guess that 
didn’t make any difference, because they didn’t have a horse 
and buggy. And the grocery wagon and the cart from the meat 
market stopped in the street anyway. 

But that driveway sure was fine for coasting down in a sled, 
and no matter how thin a snow we had, it always banked up there 
and stayed maybe a day or two after the streets were all black 
mud and slush. 

Mis’ Huckalorn lived on the other side of the house away 
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from the driveway, so Miss Wyncie let us sled if we minded 
our manners and didn’t holler loud. 

I remember one day Toby Minter passed, riding on the back 
step of an ice wagon, and I forgot and gave our yodel yell at 
him, and in just a minute Miss Wyncie came out on the porch. 
She caught one hand up to her hair and put a finger to her lips, 
and stood there a second with the wind whipping her skirts and 
nearly blowing her off balance. Then she smiled just a little 
and went back in. 

She was a little fluttery sort of lady, slim and white-faced, and 
kind of pretty, and used to wear a velvet collar-band around 
her neck fastened with a gold clover-leaf pin. She had brown 
hair piled up high on her forehead, and brown eyes that were 
weak-looking when she didn’t have her glasses on. 

She and Aunt Emma were girls together, and Aunt Emma 
said she had high ambitions, like wanting that trip to Europe 
And that she could ’a’ had beaux and everything if old Mis’ 
Huckalorn hadn’t been so selfish and demanding of her, like 
she always was of the old gentleman while he was alive. 

Mis’ Huckalorn was well fixed and could have hired a com- 
panion and let Miss Wyncie have her trip, or gone with her her- 
self for that matter. My uncle said so. That was back before 
I was born, and Mis’ Huckalorn wasn’t old at all then, but every 
year there’d get something the matter with her and Miss 
Wyncie’d have to put off her trip. People got in the habit of 
asking Miss Wyncie every spring if she thought she could make 
it that year. My uncle said they had that trip on their mind 
a lot more than Miss Wyncie, and he doubted if she’d ever 
think of it if it wasn’t for them reminding her. 

In warm weather sometimes I’d see her out in the side yard 
working around some old rose bushes with a trowel. But she 
never would be at it long before Mis’ Huckalorn’d start up call- 
ing, ““Wyn-cee-e-e-e, Wyn-cee-e-e-e,” in a voice as loud and deep 
as a man’s. Miss Wyncie’d drop the trowel and go running in 
the house. And the Davises’ poll parrot across the street would 
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take up the old lady’s call like an echo and holler back, “Wyn- 
cee-e-e-e, Wyn-cee-e-e-e,” and keep it up till Mis’ Davis put a 
cloth over his cage. 

People didn’t ever call over there because it made Mis’ Huck- 
alorn nervous and she might have an attack. But Miss Wyncie 
had a telephone and she’d ring around every day and get the 
news, and keep everybody in touch with how her mamma was. 
I guess she was at the telephone pretty near all the time, if she 
talked as long to everybody as she did to Aunt Emma. 

The niggers said Mis’ Huckalorn took her meals like a man 
and ate up a pound of gum drops and maple sugar candy every 
day, while Miss Wyncie was reading to her. I never did see her, 
just heard her voice. But Corinna that did their washing said 
she was great big, and had goggle eyes and a round mouth like 
a goldfish, and was real dark complected. 

I figure she must have been a all-round invalid, because some- 
times Aunt Emma’d come from the phone and say it was rheu- 
matics in her legs, and sometimes it was her heart, and some- 
times other things. But all of them were bad. Aunt Emma’d 
shake her head and sigh and be sorry for Miss Wyncie. “I de- 
clare to gracious! That poor child’s been up half the night.” 

My uncle would go on reading the paper. “Well,” he’d say, 
“the old lady can’t live forever.” 

“She will too live forever,” Aunt Emma’d say, “what with 
the care she’s had, and nothin’ every really the matter with her!” 

And other times my uncle would say, “Well anyway, Wyncie’s 
got one comfort, she’s got that telephone and the whole town 
sympathizin’ with her every day for twenty years.” That would 
rile Aunt Emma and she’d give him a look and step out of the 
room. 

All my life I remember people wishing old Mis’ Huckalorn’d 
die off—not mean, like somebody you hated—just kind and 
friendly, hoping she’d pass away. 

Miss Wyncie couldn’t ever attend at the Shakespeare Lovers 
Reading and Elocution Club. But whenever there was a meet- 
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ing she’d call up and offer her silver fruit bowl for the refresh- 
ments, and whoever was having the meeting would always send 
over after it, and thank Miss Wyncie and go on about how they 
just couldn’t have done without it. 

Aunt Emma used to send me after it, and then when the 
meeting was over I’d have it take it back, all packed up with 
sandwiches and fudge and things, with one of our company nap- 
kins over it. Miss Wyncie’d always be surprised and call up on 
the phone and say they oughtn’t to have gone to all that trouble. 

Once in a long time she’d drop in to see Aunt Emma, but 
she was always in a rush and wouldn’t have time to take off her 
things. She’d just sit on the edge of a chair and talk low and 
fast for a minute or two. “Oh, you’re so kind and sympathetic, 
and all,” she’d say. “But you just mustn’t worry yourself about 
me.” And then she’d be gone, hurrying down the street back 
to her house. 

It was early one fall and the leaves were beginning to turn 
and the air was tingly o’? mornings when old Mis’ Huckalorn 
died. Miss Wyncie was reading her The Fireside Companion 
and didn’t know it till she’d finished the chapter. It all came 
so sudden and u~-xpected that you couldn’t hardly believe it, 
and people had to ve told two or three times. 

The whole town turned out for the burial, and Aunt Emma 
rode in the carriage with Miss Wyncie and brought her back to 
our house that night. She looked mighty thin and little in her 
black dress, and her eyes had a scared, lost look in them. Mis’ 
Davis and Mis’ Renshaw and all the ladies came over to see her. 
They’d run up and take her in their arms and cry. And be 
affected and not able to say anything, like ladies do when any- 
body dies. 

It wasn’t long before people began thinking about that trip 
Miss Wyncie’d always wanted to take to Europe and wondering 
when she’d go, now that there wasn’t anything to keep her. And 
everybody was glad for her and thought the thing for her to 
do was to leave right away. Miss Wyncie said she didn’t know 
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if she’d go after all. But when they got the will through at the 
court and everything settled, Aunt Emma and the rest of the 
ladies went right ahead and got her packed up. 

My uncle drove her down to the station in our surrey. All 
the Shakespeare Lovers Club was there and gave her a shower. 
And I bet she had enough box lunches and things to last her all 
over the world. She stood on the end of the car as the train 
pulled out, dabbing at her eyes and waving. I watched her out 
of sight, and I don’t know why, but I had an ache in my throat. 

The end of the week after she left, my uncle had to go down 
to our East Creek farm, and took me with him. When we got 
back Aunt Emma came out to meet us, all flustered up and excited. 

“What’s the matter?” my uncle asked her. 

“Wyncie’s back,” Aunt Emma said. 

“Back? Back here already?” 

“Back in her house and brought old Mis’ Snook from 
Texarkana. That’s all the farther she got. Mis’ Snook’s some 
sort of cousin, and she’s got something the matter with her. 
Wyncie said when she saw her in Texarkana she just felt it her 
bounden duty to bring her back here and look out for her. She’s 
worried to death, poor child. Up all last night nursin’?. She’s 
phoned everybody.” 


And so things have sort of eased back to natural in our town. 
Miss Wyncie phones every day and people know that Old Lady 
Snook’s resting easy, or had a bad night, or whatever it happens 
to be. 

As for me, I wish old Mis’? Huckalorn had lived on. Because 
we never can sled on that driveway nowadays, even if we’re 
still as a mouse. Old Mis’ Snook’s mighty particular. She 
won’t have it. 
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THE LITTLE STOVE 


By Naomi Seti 


LLIE wanted the little stove. It was lying there on the 
other side of the white picket fence, by the cellar. It had 
four little holes for skillets, and a joint of pipe. It was 
lying on its side and the door was hanging open. One of the lids 
was lying there. Ellie had never seen a little stove like it before. 
Yesterday, when she first saw it, she could hardly believe her eyes. 

Just like the stove Mama cooked on. For dolls—a little stove. 

Ellie scraped her elbow between the palings. She could just 
barely touch the ground a little way from the fence. She stood 
up and brushed the dirt from her hands. The scraped place on 
her elbow smarted pretty much. It was such a little stove. 
Nobody wanted it, or it wouldn’t be lying there. It was lying 
on its side with the door open. 

Anyway, the girl in that house didn’t need a little stove. She 
had dishes. Doll dishes with red flowers on them. Ellie had 
seen them through the fence yesterday, when the girl was 
playing house. Doll dishes on a table, and three dolls with real 
heads. Ellie had a doll. Ellie’s doll had a rag head. It had hada 
china head when it was new. A china head that came down square 
on the shoulders and had three holes to sew through. One side 
was broken across where the hole ought to be and there weren’t 
but three holes. Mama said Santa Claus must have dropped it 
before he got there. The china head fell off one day and it had 
a rag head now. Mama made it. She took the bluing bag and 
made the eyes and took a burnt piece of wood out of the front 
of the stove to make the hair and the eyebrows. It was good 
enough to play in the dirt with, she told Ellie. The mouth didn’t 
look like a doll mouth but Mama said maybe she had the mumps. 

Ellie saved the pieces of the china head. She put them in a 
little box with the card. The card had a red rose on it and some 
little blue flowers and a verse. Mama said the little blue flowers 
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were forget-me-nots. Mama laughed when she said that. Ellie 
didn’t laugh. Ellie liked the card. The woman gave it to her 
that day she had gone to Sunday school. She liked the Sunday 
school but Mama said she had gone to Sunday school and look 
at her now. Anyway, it was too much trouble to clean her up. 

There was a big blue bead in the box. It was blue glass and 
you could see through it. There was a hair ribbon. It was pink. 
Ellie wanted to wear the hair ribbon, but she was afraid. She 
had found it by the fence where the little stove was. It was soft 
and slick and shiny. 

The little stove had four legs. Just like Mama’s stove. People 
with three dolls didn’t need a little stove. If they needed it they 
wouldn’t let it lie on the ground. 

The girl had dishes and three dolls. She had shoes with shiny 
tips too. Button shoes with tassels. Ellie’s shoes had buttons 
when they were new. Ellie’s mama didn’t have time to sew 
buttons on. Anyway the buttons were lost. Ellie’s shoes had 
strings tied around them. White strings. Ellie’s mama had torn 
them off her underskirt. She said she might as well, for the 
ruffle was coming off anyway. Ellie looked at the tips of her 
shoes. The tips on Ellie’s shoes weren’t shiny. Mama said she 
scuffed out more shoes. It was a caution. 

The little stove was still there. If she didn’t get home pretty 
soon Mama would sure give her a whaling. Mama had told her 
time and again to come straight home from school and not be 
fooling along. Mama was always dead tired at night. Washing 
was a dog’s life. Mama said so every day. Nobody knew the 
trials and tribulations she had. Ellie asked what were tribula- 
tions. Mama laughed and said Ellie was one. 

Ellie wished she had a little stove. A little stove, but just 
like Mama’s. Ellie’s mama kept a tub on their stove most of the 
time. A tub with clothes boiling in it. Ashes spilled out of the 

front sometimes when you put the wood in. Ellie couldn’t see, 
but she thought the little stove had a door where ashes spilled out. 
Ellie was in for a whaling. She knew that. She was awfully 
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late now. Every night she had to tote wood. Mama said she 
was a trifling good-for-nothing. Just like her Pa. Ellie hadn’t 
ever seen her Pa. Mama said he had pulled his freight before 
she got here. Ellie asked if the man that brought the cologne 
was going to be her Pa. Mama laughed and said Ellie didn’t 
have any sense. 

If she could pull the picket loose at the bottom, Ellie thought 
she could touch the little stove. It was sort of hard to pull, but 
if you kept working at it it would come loose. Ellie knew she 
would get a whaling but it didn’t make any difference now, she’d 
get it anyway. 

The picket was getting a little loose. She stepped on her dress 
and tore a big place. She’d sure catch hail columbia for that. 
It tore the whole blue patch off the front. Mama said when she 
sewed it on she guessed it wouldn’t stay as long as it took to sew it. 

The picket was pretty loose at the bottom row. Ellie gave 
a jerk and it came away. The end caught in the hole in the 
knee of her stocking, and tore it nearly off. Mama would feel 
like killing her. Mama always felt like killing her when she 
tore her stockings. 

Ellie could almost reach the little stove now. If she could 
just squeeze her shoulder in. The pickets scraped her skin but 
it didn’t make much difference. Mama hurt worse than that 
when she whipped her. She felt the sleeve of her dress tear. 
She strained and pushed. Her head was pushing too. It was sort 
of hard to breathe when you pushed so. Her finger touched the 
door. It caught inside and she pulled the little stove toward her. 

She couldn’t get the lid. She could barely touch it. If she 
got a stick maybe she could get the lid tomorrow. She held the 
little stove under her dress where the blue patch was torn off. 
She walked pretty fast now. She could feel the stove touch her 
leg when she walked. She would hide it under the bed. Mama 
would never find it there. Her heart beat fast. Her throat hurt 
when she swallowed. She knew she would get a good whaling 
now. 
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BY BUS TO ‘TAXCO 


By Frora Lowrey 


HE bus, optimistically called the Red Arrow, Flecha 

Roja, was scheduled to leave Cuernavaca at exactly half 
past eight, al punto a las ocho y media, for Taxco, one 
hundred and ten miles southwest on the Mexico City-Acapulco 
road. As the big Sunday market in Taxco really begins Saturday 
afternoon, the bus, the Saturday morning that I embarked, had 


many passengers. 

Oddly enough, however, when finally laden the bus resembled 
rather a freight car. The turkeys, chickens, baskets, wicker chairs 
and pottery were a heavy load. By the time all was arranged, 
insecurely enough, on top of the bus, and the baggage put around 
or in some cases upon the passengers, but in any event more 


safely than that which was on the roof, it was ten o’clock. But 
the contemplation of manana, the essential feature of Mexican 
philosophy, served, and no one took notice of the delay. When 
the driver finally gave his call of “Vamos!”, the travellers were as 
pleasant and smiling as they had been two hours earlier. 

We were all packed in the bus very tightly, and if one pas- 
senger wanted to get out, everyone nearer the door than he must 
alight likewise. Quick escape from the Flecha Roja in case of 
danger was obviously impossible. My consequent uneasiness was 
greatly heightened upon learning that the badly burned roof 
owed its condition to a passenger’s cigarette. Fires, I reflected, 
must be hard to extinguish—but I was determined to down my 
uneasiness, and so resorted for comfort to the Holy Picture, which 
hung in front of the driver. 

As we lumbered out of Cuernavaca on the old cobblestone 
road, I furtively eyed my travelling companions; all were Mexi- 
can or Indian except a lady from California and myself. The 
former was taking the trip in a spirit of great daring, obviously 
very proud of being turista. My seat companion was wrapped in 
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a gaberdino and wore an enormous sombrero, whose brim would 
have been in dangerous proximity to my eye except that he had 
carefully placed a basket on the seat between us. The basket, I 
soon discovered to my discomfort, contained some very lively 
chickens. 

Across the aisle from us was an old withered Indian wearing 
the typical pajama costume, consisting of a pink blouse, white 
trousers, and a blue cimturdn, or sash, wrapped around his waist. 
Over his blouse he wore a garment closely resembling an American 
shirt worn with the tails out. On his otherwise bare feet he had 
huaraches, the flat sandal-like shoes of the native, which are held 
on by leather thongs across the toes and heel. His costume was 
worn and faded and, by contrast, the brightly colored basket 
which he carried, filled with gorgeous gladioli, seemed gay in- 
deed. Some of the crowd wore cheap suits of American model, 
and in so doing lost much of their attractiveness as compared with 
those dressed in the typical native costume. But regardless of 
dress or attractiveness everybody carried something—if not 
chickens or flowers, it was vegetables or tortillas. 

Feeling a little ill-at-ease with my colorful but strange travel- 
ing companions, I directed my attention wholeheartedly to the 
surroundings. To the left was Popocatepetl, an elusive but very 
beautiful sight with its snow-blanketed top rising out of the 
clouds. Intacihuatl, or the Sleeping Lady—according to legend, 
Popo’s consort—was not so gracious, as she rarely unveils her 
face. On one side of the road were deep darrancas and on the 
other was the river running from the Fall of San Antén, which 
comes down from a very high altitude into a canyon made of 
volcanic stalactite. At every river the sight was the same: bronze 
bodies bathing, women rubbing clothes on the tezontle, or lava 
rock, by the bank, rancheros stopping to let horses dink. 

The panoramic view was that of mountains dotted with 
haciendas, old churches, pueblas and small homes. Beehive-like 
straw huts made from either the banana, the palm or the maguey 
plant, with uprights of sugar cane, were surrounded by fences of 
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“organ cactus”, so called because its symmetrical upright growth 
resembles the pipes of an organ. In the fields one could see oxen 
with heavy wooden yokes slowly pulling wooden ploughs. The 
Indians cultivate with amazing success land on which it seems 
nothing can grow. Plowing on the sheer side of a cliff, they 
seem merely to be turning rock, yet they grow quantities of maize 
and, in the small valleys, of corn and rice. The cultivated land 
is dotted with nopales, the national cactus, and growing in between 
the lava rock is much wild broom, mimosa, and palmetto, inter- 
mingled with many other flowering shrubs which make the air 
intoxicatingly sweet. The Indian, unconsciously but unerringly 
dramatic, invariably places himself in just the right spot for his 
pink shirt or many-colored sarape to make a picturesque flash 
of color as the bus goes by. 

The Mexicans call the first part of the road the Camino Aspero, 
or rough road, and it is well named. But the men are marvelous 
mountain drivers, and they swing the busses around corners and 
down grades with no evident concern for the comfort of the pas- 
sengers, nor fear of the yawning darrancas below. As we roared 
down one mountainside I gasped when I saw the speedometer 
registering ninety; and my relief on discovering that it regis- 
tered kilometers and not miles was short-lived. As we swirled 
through Mixta, a small puebla with one narrow main street, the 
top of the bus hit the roof of a low building, and red tile flew 
in every direction. But the Red Arrow, for once true to its 
name, sped on, and my apprehension over our mad career was 
mingled with astonishment at our conductor who, clinging non- 
chalantly to the rear of the vehicle, collected tickets, looked after 
the baggage, and in a pinch served as mechanic. 

Such pinches, I was to discover, were frequent. The bus broke 
down the first time a few miles out of Mixta. With the fatalism 
which marks every gesture of the Indians, the passengers all 
crawled out with no sign of impatience whatsoever. Most of the 
men helped repair the car. Some few sat in the car and talked 
of what a great man Calles is, and of how quickly he had settled 
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the street-car strike in Mexico City. The women and children 
slept. The lady from California had given a shout of triumph 
when we stranded in the road, and loudly wished that the folks 
from home could see her now. I think she secretly longed for 
bandits. It seemed that the road must always be peaceful, how- 
ever, for there were no soldiers stationed on this highway as on 
others. On a previous ride to Puebla, for example, I had noticed 
that soldiers were spaced at intervals varying from two to six 
kilometers. They live along the road in neat grass huts and 
have their wives, children, pigs, sad-eyed dogs and chickens with 
them. Chickens, I now began to realize, are ubiquitous in Mexico. 

In about thirty minutes the car was repaired, and with a 
snort from the engine and a squawk of protest from the chickens 
we were off. The Indians evidently do not know the fable of the 
hare and the tortoise; at least they do not apply it. One races 
madly a few miles, then breaks down. To a certain extent the 
stops are a relief, for the overcrowded conditions, combined with 
the lowness of the roof of the bus, do not permit the slightest 
bit of stretching of cramped muscles. 

A flat tire caused the second stop. Again all the men, patient 
and pleasant, crawled out to help fix it, while I sat and looked at 
a country dotted with rock corrals and displaying many wind- 
ing trails made by goats, burros and men. The only beasts of 
burden in this part of Mexico are men, women and burros; always 
they seem to be going somewhere and carrying something. And 
they are a placid lot, man and donkey, never showing either haste 
or impatience. While I waited, a snake or two crawled across 
the rocks lazily, and in the vegetation along the road fluttered 
swarms of butterflies. One man left the car and went over and 
leaned against the tree. No sooner were we off than it was dis- 
covered he was missing; loud cat-calls had the effect of disturb- 
ing his slumber, and he walked slowly toward the bus, while the 
driver and the passengers waited impassively. 

We reached Puente de Ixtla, about forty kilometers from 
Taxco, with no further trouble. This puebla is surrounded by a 
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rock wall and the gate, made of light wood, was opened by a small 
boy whose only garment, strangely enough, extended from the 
waist up. As we made a square turn around a house, to enter 
the main street, we encountered a bull dashing down the street, 
evidently charging the bus, but a disaster was averted by a man 
at the other end of a rope, whose frantic yelling and tugging 
turned the bull’s onrush in another direction. Pigs, children, 
dogs, and geese fled in a mad scramble as if for their lives from 
the path of the Red Arrow. Since it was a saint’s day, the church 
in the center of the puebla was decorated with green leaves and 
flowers, and musicians were playing in the plaza in front. Men 
carried water in jars neatly balanced and hung by a rope from a 
rod across the shoulders, and stopped to rest on the old stone 
benches. Those who had the necessary centavos were growing 
talkative at the cantina. The cobblestone street was swept by a 
boy driving a yoke of oxen dragging six small green trees, which, 
although they filled the air with dust, at least kept the street 
clean of debris. Houses, old rose, white, and blue, were all 
marked by age. Upon the public buildings and all along the 
highway was the sign “No anunciar”, the welcome equivalent of 
“Post no bills”. 

From Puente de Ixtla to San Gabriel the trip was fairly un- 
eventful, as we broke down only once. Again we entered by a 
gate, this time into a place especially beautiful with its rock walls 
covered with bougainvillza, the rich purple flower of which was 
in full bloom, five walnut trees, and a chapel and cemetery placed 
on top of the hill. The hacienda had its schools—the Prima 
Emilio Carranza, one building for boys and the other for girls. 

The fourth stop came after San Gabriel. It occurred at the 
crest of a hairpin curve. As before, the men crawled out. Some 
got in front of the bus, some behind, to warn any cars coming. 
Others placed themselves ready to brace the bus should it com- 
mence to roll. Our position was so precarious that the lady from 
Calfornia changed her paean of triumph to a wail of “If only 
the folks from home ever see me again”, as she resorted to her 
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Crown lavender smelling salts. The delay was one hour this 
time; then we dashed forward again with great speed. The fifth 
breakdown was minor, and the only incident was the addition to 
our overcrowded cargo of six men who were taking a very sick 
woman into Taxco. The lady from California gave the invalid 
a gratuitous whiff of her lavender salts, and was repaid with a 
look of mild protest, as much as to ask, “Haven’t I enough to 
suffer already?”” The Indian substitute for smelling salts is a 
pungent green apple, and the sufferer’s companions held one 
under her nose constantly. The “genuine” article seemed an 
unknown commodity, for the men were most curious, and one by 
one came up for a whiff at the bottle and returned with a be- 
wildered look to their seats. 

Finally, four and a half hours late, we saw Taxco. As it 
enters the district the drive is one of corkscrew curves, great 
heights and beautiful views. The road itself is a splendid piece 
of mountain engineering. The entrance to the small city is under 
the arch of a very old stone aqueduct. Taxco, which is in a 
valley of a range of the Sierra Madre mountains, was, when the 
Frenchman, Borda, came in the eighteenth century, an economi- 
cally independent and purely Indian village. Having become 
rich from the silver and gold mines, Borda rebuilt Taxco into 
a thriving town, and contributed the cathedral—“God gives to 
Borda, so Borda gives to God.” This rose-colored sanctuary, 
very rich with its gold-leaf altars and figures, is, however, some- 
what pagan in its design. The climb to its bell ~—™ a fine view 
of the country round about. 

This quaint village of Taxco was unknown, or forgotten, for 
two centuries; it was only recently that some Boy Scouts re- 
discovered it, and it has been made known to the world through 
William Spratling’s book Little Mexico. It has been made a 
National Monument in order to preserve its romantic antiquity. 
Its stone streets are only steep, narrow passages, and have 
designs worked in them with black basalt. There are diamond- 
shaped designs, stars, and even a bull. There are many old 
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bridges and Colonial fountains. The blue, pink and lavender 
houses are all on different levels. 

But notwithstanding Taxco’s antiquity and isolation—for it 
can be reached only by motor—“progress” can not be stemmed. 
The plaza in front of the cathedral has one radio, which plays 
American jazz loud enough, amid the soft ringing of the 
cathedral bells, for all the market to hear. This rather broke the 
illusion for me, and I was ready to return. I asked about a bus 
to Cuernavaca, and I was told “about four, or whenever it gets 
in from Acapulco”, the most accurate answer which I ever re- 
ceived in Mexico. 

The return trip was a good-will tour; we stopped and gave 
gasoline to a car which had run out; we repaired a tire for an 
old car filled with Indians; a bus ahead of us lost a wheel and 
transferred all of its passengers to ours. The conductor, still 
miraculously clinging to the back, delivered packages, messages 
and mail along the road, somewhat in the manner of a politician 
running for office. An old man in the back of the bus lost his 
chicken and everybody joined in the chase down the aisle, under 
seats, and over packages and passengers. Just before we got to 
Cuernavaca, a storm came up; the roof leaked, and an Indian 
with the courtesy peculiar to his race raised his umbrella and held 
it over me. As I sat under his umbrella in the bus, I, unlike the 
lady from California, was indeed happy that the folks back home 
couldn’t see me now. 

The closed windows, the smell of the chickens, the visible 
evidence of fleas, combined with the suspicion of worse insect 
life, made me glad to see Cuernavaca again. When I first arrived 
from Mexico City, Cuernavaca seemed primitive. But now my 
room with its red native stone floors, its leaking lavatory, its 
hard bed, was altogether elegante. The twittering of hundreds 
of swallows in the high trees, mingled with the ever-present 
sound of running water, soon put me to sleep. 

The next morning, worn and battered from my flight with the 
Red Arrow, I decided to have breakfast in bed. The waiter was 
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accordingly sent up. My meager Spanish, sometimes helpful 
but always amusing, got me into trouble. I ordered breakfast 
with emphasis on enough coffee for two cups. A little later, 
the waiter, smirking knowingly, entered with breakfast, beauti- 
fully and completely laid out for two! Just where he thought 
my companion was secreted in that bare room was hard to 
imagine! 
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LITTLE THEATERS AND 
INDIGENOUS PLAYS 


By Joun Rocers 


ARRETT H. CLARK and a number of recognized 
B playwrights have seriously put their heads together to 

consider the breakdown of Broadway, so far as its general 
service to American drama is concerned. More and more, they 
have pointed out, the success or failure of a new play depends 
upon the fortunes which attend the first few New York per- 
formances, and they cite instance after instance where worthy 
plays which have cost their authors months of creative effort to 
compose, and which have cost impresarios immense sums of 
money to produce, have been doomed as failures and carted to 
the storehouse almost immediately, because of some unhappy 
circumstance connected with the Broadway premiere. As often 
as not, such a circumstance was something which was not even 
connected with the play and over which its producers had no 
control. 

It is not right, argue Mr. Clark and his associates, that so much 
should be staked on a single gamble; and for some time Mr. 
Clark has been perfecting a practical plan whereby new plays 
may have the chance for a hearing over the country before they 
are brought to the ordeal of a New York opening. The plan 
which has been decided upon is to offer manuscripts by well- 
known playwrights to the best of the Little Theaters, and to 
allow these groups to try out the plays before they are taken to 
Broadway. 

Mr. Clark explains his and his colleagues’ position in part as 
follows: 

The time has come for certain fundamental changes in the method of 


producing new plays. The old system, that required all new plays to be 
submitted to the bar of metropolitan judgment before being submitted to 
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the country at large, may persist for a time, but the present economic stress 
has precipitated a crisis: it has made most experimental work in New York 
impossible. 

So long as we have a drama New York will do its part in supporting it, 
but the rest of the country, up to now, has not done its share, and it will 
have to begin work in earnest if it wants to see that which our playwrights 
have so well begun develop as it should. 

I would have the producing groups outside our theatrical metropolis stop 
thinking about New York either as the sole source for plays or as a golden 
ideal which directors and actors may some time aspire to reach. There is 
no good reason why the provincial theater (I use the expression in only 
it geographical sense) should not exist in and for itself, why it should not 
be served as quickly and as well as Broadway, and why it should not serve 
its local public as adequately as Broadway serves its public. The time has 
come to decentralize the theater in order that our drama may continue to 
develop as it has begun, and in order that throughout the land the 
provincial public may have legitimate playhouses of their own. 

I could enumerate the titles of fifty plays, the work not only of new and 
unknown writers, but of men who are famous throughout the country, 
that have not yet been acted on Broadway. I do not contend that all these 
plays are great or perfect, but every one of them is worth producing. In 
the aggregate they represent as high an average as our theater can boast 
in any sense since our native drama grew up, about 1920 or thereabouts. 
That these plays should still remain unproduced is absurd, and so long as 
they are not acted in our professional theater I refuse to take seriously the 
complaint of any manager that he is looking vainly for good material. 

I am looking, therefore, at first, to what already exists in our provinces, 
the Little Theaters and community theaters and college and university 
playhouses—in a word, the non-professional theater—to supplement the 
theater as it now exists on Broadway. If these theaters can not see this 
opportunity, then others will come into existence that will. They can not 
go on indefinitely producing only successful Broadway plays, because unless 
business improves on Broadway there will not be enough of these to supply 
the demand. 

No organization for this plan is needed; nothing more than some under- 
standing of the situation, a willingness to codperate with the playwrights, 
and a desire to see our theater develop as a national entity and not simply 
as goods for exhibition through our centralized shop-window display 
system. This is a perfectly practical venture, because wherever a Little 
Theater has been successfully producing serious plays over years, it means 
that the organization must have built up and have at its command a plant 
and resources with which, for a few hundred dollars, it can produce a 
play that would cost a commercial manager thousands to assemble as a 
single venture. 

For the Little Theaters this is the most exciting thing that has happened 
since it was first discovered that amateur actors, working under competent 
directors, could achieve extraordinary results in bringing to communities 
respectable presentations of the best modern drama, which otherwise would 
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never be seen there. It means that from now on, instead of remaining 
largely imitative, as they have been up to the present time, it lies in the 
power of these organizations to make their own positive contribution to 
our drama. 


The director and the play-reading committee of the Dallas 
Little Theatre were deeply impressed with Mr. Clark’s plan as 
foreshadowing a new chapter in the history of American drama. 
For once you ask why, nothing seems more stupid than the pres- 
ent generally accepted convention that because a play has not 
immediately attracted audiences in paying numbers in New York, 
it must be regarded as a failure. Undoubtedly New York will 
continue for a long while as the dramatic capital of the country, 
but with any healthy development of the theater, slowly and 
surely other parts of the land will be able to do plays which are 
sufficiently interesting to attract the same national attention from 
time to time that New York does now as a matter of course. Mr. 
Clark’s effort is the most significant step in this direction which 
has yet been made. 

The Dallas Little Theatre, upon learning of the project, at 
once communicated with Mr. Clark, expressing eagerness to 
codperate; and he obligingly started a stream of unproduced 
manuscripts down from New York. . dozen or more came to the 
play-reading committee; not knowing what was wanted, he tried 
all kinds of plays. Each of these was read conscientiously, but 
not one of the number seemed worth considering seriously for 
production. 

When it is added that one of the unproduced plays which the 
Dallas Little Theatre was offered and which it turned down was 
Elmer Rice’s The Left Bank, which later had one of the longest 
runs of last season in New York, it might seem that the committee 
was really stupid. But whatever may have been its intelligence 
quotient in turning down this play, that still seems to have been 
the wise thing to do. For it gradually became apparent in reading 
these unproduced manuscripts, that while a play which has already 
had a marked success in New York has a national prestige which 
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is of significance to a Texas public, an unproduced play in New 
York and the same play in Texas look entirely different so far as 
practical production is concerned. 

Not only would a Texas audience approach a new play with 
an entirely different attitude from that of a New York audience, 
but the range of experience which inevitably conditions the 
effectiveness of Texas amateur actors is different from that of 
New York amateurs. With none of the photographs and specific 
tested directions which ordinzrily accompany the working script 
of a well-tried play, the Texas company would start out with a 
distinct handicap in undertaking many kinds of plays which 
might be suitable for New York. And without the stamp of New 
York success, which makes a play seem desirable for that sake 
alone to many people in a Texas audience, many productions 
that appeal to specialized New York audiences would strike a 
Texas audience (of necessity drawn from people of much more 
widely differing tastes) as completely remote, and therefore dull. 

The Left Bank as an unproduced play in Dallas is an excellent 
example. It treats of a group of neurotic Americans in the 
Bohemian quarter of Paris. Mr. Rice has written beautifully and 
to the point. But in our potential audiences of about four thou- 
sand people, hardly a thousand have ever been in France, and 
of that thousand not a hundred have spent as much as twenty- 
four hours on the Left Bank or will feel that the characters in 
this play have any real significance as people they have seen in 
life. In New York, it was possible for the play to find its highly 
sophisticated and cosmopolitan audience. In Texas that audience 
as an audience simply does not exist. 

The most successful play of the Dallas season last year, on 
the other hand, was Lynn Riggs’s Green Grow the Lilacs, and 
there is reason to believe that in richness and flavor the Dallas 
players achieved an effect which the Guild production itself did 
not have. This was because the play offered to a group of actors 
in the Southwest an opportunity to bring into the theater things 
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they had seen at first hand. Dallas life is certainly not like the 
life pictured in this play, but just as Lynn Riggs in writing it 
had drawn on what he had seen when he was growing up some 
hundred and fifty miles north of Dallas, so the cast had known 
the aunts and uncles, cousins and grandchildren of the characters 
well enough to take a distinct joy in remembering bits from their 
own actual observation and using them to enrich the theater 
instead of looking toward Broadway for a bagful of stage con- 
ventions and puppet figures. 

Perhaps those Little Theaters which are near New York are 
so close to the dominating atmosphere of Broadway that what 
seems to offer possibilities from the Broadway point of view is 
suitable for them, but if Mr. Clark is to succeed in his plans with 
organizations which lie in more remote regions, such as the 
Southwest, the experience to date makes it clear that new plays 
must be offered to which actors and audience alike bring a per- 
sonal experience that makes the play seem real and in some way 
related to their own lives. 

This does not mean that the choice of plays is as limited as it 
might at first seem, for life in its essentials in Dallas or in any 
other region of America has a fundamental basis which links it 
to life everywhere else, but it does mean that where the life of a 
particular region has been skillfully woven into a play, the players 
of that region will be found particularly successful in creating it 
on the stage. 

The Dallas Little Theatre is still looking for new manu- 
scripts—it feels that it has reached the stage in its development 
when an original play should be an entirely usual procedure in 
its program. That it has not yet offered even one, it is aware, is 
all to its discredit. 

The kind of play it is looking for, in theory at least, is a drama 
with a sufficiently small cast and sufficiently simple production 
requirements for the director to be able to spend most of his 
efforts upon that all-important element in working out a new 
play—proper timing of scenes and speeches, and with a theme so 
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close to the actors that in building up the play they can bring 
something fresh into the theater from the life they have known, 
rather than start out on the sleeveless errand of imitating imita- 
tions of Broadway. 

One might add that in theaters such as the Dallas Little 
Theatre, where it has been the policy over a period of years to 
try to give the very best of modern drama, unconsciously a stand- 
ard of excellence has been set up in the minds of its public which 
is likely to make audiences resent, hardly knowing why, plays 
that are feebly written, even though the theme be local. The 
gradual development of critical discrimination in Little Theater 
audiences, as the organizations themselves develop in skill in 
presenting plays, is a fact which is often overlooked. 
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Eprror’s Note.—A questionnaire, prepared by Mr. John Wil- 
liam Rogers, was recently sent to ten of the more important Little 
Theaters of the Southwest. We give the replies exactly as they 
came to us, feeling that taken together they form a particularly 
illuminating comment upon what is actually happening in the 
community theaters of this part of the world. 


AMARILLO LITTLE THEATRE 


HE Amarillo Little Theatre was founded in 1927. Its director is William 
D. Russell. During the season of 1931-32 it produced five long plays: 
Dulcy, by Kaufman and Connelly; The Silver Cord, by Sidney Howard; Ten 
Nights in a Bar-room, by 'T. S. Arthur; The Queen’s Husband, by Robert 
Sherwood; and Lady Windermere’s Fan, by Oscar Wilde. In Mr. Russell’s 
opinion the most successful commercially was Ten Nights in a Bar-room; he 
attributes its success to clever advertising, and the curiosity aroused by the fact 
that it was a play of a different type from those usually produced by Little 
Theaters. The least successful commercially was The Queen’s Husband. The 
greatest artistic success, Mr. Russell feels, was The Silver Cord; its success he 
thinks was due to the fact that the best actors were used and more time was 
spent on it than on any other play. Three performances were given of each 
play. The auditorium seats four hundred and two persons, with an average 
audience of about three hundred. Single tickets cost fifty cents; double season 
tickets cost four dollars. There are no patrons. Plans for this season include 
the production of Shaw’s Candida, O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, Barry’s 
Holiday, Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, Riggs’s Green Grow the Lilacs, 
Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, Burke’s This Thing Called Love, Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant of Venice. Mr. Russell hopes, however, to find an original 
manuscript to take the place of one of these. Season tickets are to cost five dollars, 
single admissions seventy-five cents. It is hoped that a warehouse can be 
equipped and used for a theater, this building to seat two hundred and fifty. 
Mr. Russell describes the attitude of the local press as favorable, and comments 
that public attitude has changed in the direction of increased attendance and 
enthusiasm during the past year. The organization is interested in original 
plays that might be suitable, but Mr. Russell says that though he is willing to 
read “any and all” he can find, it is rather hard to say just what the ideal 
specifications of such a play would be. 


LITTLE THEATRE OF DALLAS 


HE Little Theatre of Dallas was founded in 1920. Its director is Charles 

H. Meredith. During the season of 1931-32 it produced eight plays: The 
Second Man, by S. N. Behrman; Spread Eagle, by Walter B. Lister and G. S. 
Brooks; Saint Joan, by George Bernard Shaw; Six Characters in Search of an 
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Author, by Luigi Pirandello; Green Grow the Lilacs, by Lynn Riggs; Once in 
a Lifetime, by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman; Loyalties, by John Gals- 
worthy; and /# Love with Love, by Vincent Lawrence. The most successful 
of these commercially was Green Grow the Lilacs, because, in the opinion of 
Mr. Frank Harting, the Business Manager, the subject matter was familiar, 
the music was good, and it was a “splendid production generally”. The least 
successful commercially was Six Characters in Search of an Author. Seven 
performances were ordinarily given of each play. The theater has a capacity 
of four hundred and fifty-four persons; audiences were generally about two- 
thirds capacity. Single tickets cost one dollar; double season tickets cost twelve 
dollars. Patrons contribute support to the theater, paying twenty-five dollars 
each; life members contribute two hundred and fifty dollars each. There are 
one hundred and five patrons and thirty-two life members at present. Plans 
for this season include the presentation of eight plays, and the selling of single 
tickets for one dollar and a half, double season tickets for fifteen dollars, and 
single season tickets for eight dollars. The attitude of the local press is 
described as “extremely codperative, yet critical”. There has, Mr. Harting says, 
been no appreciable change in public attitude toward the theater during the 
last year. Although no original plays were produced during the last year, the 
leaders of the Dallas Little Theatre are interested in original plays that might 
be presented; such plays, in their opinion, should be written locally, and should 
be indigenous in interest and setting. 


FORT WORTH LITTLE THEATRE 


HE Fort Worth Little Theatre was founded in 1924; its director is Elbert 

Gruver. It presented seven plays during the season 1931-32, as follows: 
Let Us Be Gay, by Rachel Crothers; Philip Goes Forth, by George Kelly; Trial 
of Mary Dugan, by Bayard Veillar; Dover Road, by A. A. Milne; The Lower 
Depths, by Maxim Gorky; Passing Brompton Road, by Jevon Brandon-Thomas; 
and Apron Strings, by Dorrance Davis. Of these plays the most successful 
commercially was Dover Road, because it was “clever, funny”, and had the 
“best comedy acting”, while the least successful commercially was The Lower 
Depths, because, Mr. Gruver believes, it did not appeal to the men, and because 
the audience was not familiar with Russian drama and therefore afraid of it. 
Mr. Gruver feels that The Lower Depths was nevertheless the most successful 
play artistically, being the best staged, the best acted, and the best directed. 
The number of performances ranged from six to ten. The theater seats about 
two hundred and twenty-five persons; the average audience was about one 
hundred and fifty. Single tickets cost one dollar, single season tickets five 
dollars. There were no patrons this past year. This year’s plans include possible 
production of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, in collaboration with musical 
organizations of the city. The presentation of a Washington bicentennial play 
is also being considered, if a suitable one can be found. Mr. Gruver comments 
that the local press is “very helpful with publicity, but often not severe enough 
critically, keeping the audience thinking of us as strictly very amateur.” He says 
there has been no noticeable change in public attitude toward his theater 
one way or the other during the past year. There were no original plays pro- 
duced in his theater, but, although his audience is more interested in “Broadway 
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successes”, he is quite interested in producing original plays. In his opinion, an 
ideal original play for his group to try out would be a good roaring farce, as a 
comedy might “break the ice”. 


GALVESTON LITTLE THEATRE 


HE Galveston Little Theatre was founded in 1922. Its director is Miss 
Alice Garwood. During the season 1931-32 six plays were produced: 
Holiday, by Philip Barry; Only 38, by A. E. Thomas; Wappin’? Wharf, by 
C. S. Brooks; Aren’t We All, by Frederick Lonsdale; The Queen’s Husband, by 
Robert Sherwood; and Mary, Mary Quite Contrary, by St. John Ervine. 
In Miss Garwood’s opinion the most successful commercially was Holiday, 
mainly because of the popularity of the cast. The least successful commercially 
was Wappin’ Wharf, and the greatest artistic success was Only 38, because it 
was better staged. Three performances were given of each play. The average 
attendance was two hundred, Single tickets cost one dollar, but the price will 
probably be changed to one dollar and a quarter. The season tickets cost five 
dollars and ten dollars, but plans are being made to change the prices to six 
dollars and twelve dollars. There are between fifteen and thirty patrons. Miss 
Garwood says the attitude of the local press is helpful and codperative, and 
there has been no noticeable change in public attitude toward the theater during 
the past season. No original plays have been produced. The organization of 
the theater includes: a men’s financial committee, which receives rental moneys 
and retires indebtedness; a board of 22 women directors who are organized 
with officers and various working committees, including committees on tickets, 
casting, play-reading, stage, properties, transfer, critics, house, garden, costume, 
publicity, and finance. Three upstairs apartments and an occasional renting of 
the auditorium or assembly room provide a regular income for debt-retirement. 
The theater owns its own building, but owes on it. Activities are financed by 
patrons, subscriptions, and single ticket sales. For their twenty-five-dollar con- 
tributions patrons receive twelve tickets, including two reserved seats for the first- 
night performances, Recently a Theater Guild has been organized to conduct 
a workshop and other activities. 


HOUSTON LITTLE THEATRE 


HE Houston Little Theatre, which is under the direction of Frederick 

Leon Webster, was founded in 1925. Eight plays were produced during 
the season 1931-32, one for charity, one extra, and the other six regular. Plays 
produced were: T'he Road to Rome, by Robert Sherwood; Lulu Bett, by Zona 
Gale; Cradle Snatchers, by R. G. Medcraft and Norma Mitchell; Loyalties, 
by Galsworthy; Déclassé, by Zoe Atkins; The Barker, by Nicholson; and 
Pinafore, by Gilbert and Sullivan. In Mr. Webster’s opinion, the most success- 
ful commercially was The Road to Rome because it was the opening play and 
included a popular cast. The least successful commercially was Lu/u Bett. The 
greatest artistic success was The Barker. Mr. Webster attributes its success to 
perfection of sets and very finished performances. The number of performances 
of each play averaged three. The average size of audiences was three hundred 
twenty. Single tickets cost one dollar to members and one dollar and a quarter 
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to outsiders. Season tickets cost ten dollars to subscribers. There are forty 
patrons who pay twenty-five dollars a season. This season the group plan to 
produce six or seven plays, as far as possible plays on which no royalty has to 
be paid. They hope to give another free performance of a nativity play at 
Christmas. Mr. Webster says the attitude of the local press is “lukewarm”. The 
public is coming to know the theater better and to have the highest respect 
for it. No original plays were produced, but he is interested in them. In his 
opinion, an ideal original play for his group would require only one set and 
would deal with everyday characters. 


LE PETIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE 


E Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré (of New Orleans) was under the direction 

of Lemist Esler last season, but this year will be under the direction of 
Vassili Kouchita. Seven plays were produced during the season 1931-32: The 
Vinegar Tree, by Paul Osborn; Death Takes a Holiday, by Alberto Casella; 
They Knew What They Wanted, by Sidney Howard; Laughing Boy, by Otis 
Chatfield-Taylor from the novel; On Approval, by Frederick Lonsdale; Caesar 
and Cleopatra, by George Bernard Shaw; and Michael and Mary, by A. A. 
Milne. As this theater plays to a closed membership, it is impossible to know 
which play was the most successful commercially. The greatest artistic success 
was Caesar and Cleopatra. There are eight performances of each play. The 
average size of the audience is four hundred thirty. Season tickets cost ten 
dollars for one ticket to each of the seven plays. There are no patrons. The 
attitude of the local press is fairly helpful. There has been no noticeable 
change in public attitude during the past year. One original play was produced, 
Laughing Boy. The interest in original plays is great. The director urges all 
Little Theaters to adopt the closed-membership system. This, in his opinion, 
absolutely assures a definite revenue before the season and should allow Little 
Theatres to give the members the best plays regardless of their box-office value. 


OAK CLIFF LITTLE THEATRE 


HE Oak Cliff Little Theatre (of Dallas), which is directed by Louis 

Veda Quince, was founded in 1926. Seven plays were produced during 
the season 1931-32: The Taming of the Shrew (modern dress) by Shakespeare; 
Ghosts, by Ibsen; Clarence, by Booth Tarkington; Granite, by Clemence Dane; 
Caprice, by Sil-Vara; The Hairy Ape, by Eugene O’Neill; Coguette, by George 
Abbott. 7'he Taming of the Shrew was the most successful commercially, with 
Ghosts and Caprice, running a close second and third. The Taming of the 
Shrew and Ghosts were successful because they were well advertised; Caprice 
was risqué. The least successful commercially was Clarence because it was 
dated and never should have been produced, and because of bad weather during 
its run. The greatest artistic success was Ghosts, mainly because it was one 
of Ibsen’s plays and because it was fortunately cast. The number of perform- 
ances of each play was six. The auditorium holds two hundred, but Mr. 
Quince says “poor box-office this year for any theater.” Single tickets cost one 
dollar and season tickets cost ten dollars. There are seventy-five patrons, who pay 
twenty dollars. Productions are contemplated this season of Volpone, Julius 
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Caesar, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, The House of Connelly, Berkeley 
Square, Wings Over Europe, and two sophisticated comedies. Mr. Quince says 
the attitude of the local press is extremely generous. No original plays were 
produced, but the theater is decidedly interested in them. Mr. Quince says 
that any original play for his group must be worthy of production professionally. 


SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE 


6 Bw San Antenio Little Theatre was founded in September, 1926. Its 
director is Mr. Coates Gwynne. During the season of 1931-32 it pro- 
duced five plays: This Thing Called Love, by E. Burke; Enter Madame, by 
G. Varesi and D. Byrne; Daddies, by John L. Hobble; Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, by Oscar Wilde; The Torch-Bearers, by George Kelly. The most suc- 
cessful of these commercially was Enter Madame; the least, Lady Windermere’s 
Fan. The success of Enter Madame was due to the fact that the theater’s 
audience has a liking for sophisticated comedy. At the same time, Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan was the greatest success artistically, for its production was greatly 
enhanced by an unusually fine group of sets. There were two performances of 
each of the plays given. The theater seats six hundred and fifty-six persons; 
the average audience was about four hundred. Single tickets cost a dollar and a 
quarter, season tickets five dollars. There are no patrons. This season classes in 
diction and make-up, and backstage classes supervised by the workshop, are 
to be organized. The Little Theatre Workshop will produce three one-act 
plays every month; the Junior Little Theatre will give four full-length produc- 
tions for children; and the theater proper will give five productions this season. 
No definite plays have as yet been selected. Mr. W. W. McIntosh, the Presi- 
dent, finds the attitude of the press is very helpful. He remarks that there 
has been a great deal more interest in the Little Theater this year than ever 
before. The Little Theater is interested in possible original plays. Since the 
most popular type of play in San Antonio is the sophisticated comedy, it 
would be most interested in an original play of this type. Members of the 
group build their own scenery and do all their own electrical work; there is no 
paid technical director. There are branches of the Junior Little Theatre in all 
of the junior high schools. From time to time they give plays at the school 
assemblies. A special performance of The Torch-Bearers was given for school 
children at one of the high schools in an attempt to stimulate the interest for 
next year among children. 


SHREVEPORT LITTLE THEATRE 


4 ee Shreveport Little Theatre was founded in 1923. Its director is H. 
Talbot Pearson. During the season 1931-32 it produced eight plays, 
including: Up Pops the Devil, by Hackett and Goodrich; The Second Man, 
by S. N. Behrman; The Swan, by Molnar; The First Mrs. Fraser, by St. John 
Ervine; Sun-Up, by Lula Vollmer; Let Us Be Gay, by Rachel Crothers; and 
Merton of the Movies, by Kaufman and Connelly. Of these, the most success- 
ful commercially was Let Us Be Gay, because, Mr. Pearson thinks, of a socially 
popular cast, plus the publicity given the play through the cinema. The greatest 
artistic successes, he feels, were Sun-Up and The Swan. In the production of 
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Sun-Up, he comments, primitive emotions were sympathetically expressed, and 
the production of 7'he Swan was characterized by elaborate staging and effective 
stage pictures. Four performances were given of each play. Since the theater 
has a capacity of two hundred and seventy seats, the total seat capacity for four 
performances is one thousand eighty. The average attendance was about nine 
hundred and thirty—two per cent of the total white population of Shreveport. 
Single tickets cost a dollar and a half; single season tickets cost seven dollars. 
There are forty patrons who pay twenty-five dollars each, and receive two seats 
for each production. Seven plays are planned for this season, with possible 
workshop performances in addition; there will be at least one “serious excerpt 
from literary drama”. The attitude of the local press is friendly, and there is 
a considerable revival of interest in the Little Theater. Attendance during the 
season just completed increased about thirty-five per cent over that of the 
previous season. Although no original plays were produced last season, the 
Shreveport Little Theatre is interested in original plays: “but,” as Mr. Pearson 
observes, “immediately indigenous writers are scarce.” He feels that the ideal 
original play for production would be “indigenous by all means—but not 
controversial or involving racial prejudice.” Before the season 1931-32 the 
Little Theater had a small interested membership of about three hundred; the 
balance of income was obtained from box-office receipts. The budget, which 
took care of principal and interest on the building mortgage, was met until 
1930-31, when a deficit occurred. 


TULSA LITTLE THEATRE 


"T= Tulsa Little Theatre was incorporated in 1925; the director is Richard 
Mansfield Dickinson. During the season 1931-32 six plays were produced, 
as follows: Hotel Universe, by Phillip Barry; The Play-Boy of the Western 
World, by Synge; The Cradle Song, by Sierra; Black Jack Davey, by R. M. 
Dickinson (the director); The First Mrs. Fraser, by St. John Ervine; and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, by Shakespeare. The most successful play com- 
mercially was The Cradle Song, perhaps because it was the first play produced 
in the new theater. The least successful commercially was The Play-Boy of the 
Western World. Hotel Universe, which was produced with an unusually fine 
cast, was the most successful play artistically. Each play was performed three 
times; in an auditorium with a capacity of three hundred the audiences averaged 
two hundred fifty. Last season single tickets cost one dollar and season tickets 
ten dollars; these prices are reduced this season to fifty cents and six dollars. 
Twenty patrons paid twenty-five dollars each last year and will pay twenty 
dollars this year. Six plays are planned for the current season, in addition to 
workshop productions; and there is to be a membership drive. Although the 
newspapers have sometimes been not altogether sympathetic, they are reasonable 
in their attitude toward the Little Theater; and during the past year, as the 
theater demonstrated definitely its place in the cultural development of Tulsa, 
the press was increasingly hearty in its response. The completion last year of 
the first unit of the new theater building, the codperative efforts of the theater 
during the Charity Jubilee, and a gala production of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream contributed to an awakening of public interest in the theater. The suc- 
cess of Black Jack Davey, which has a tendency toward melodrama, inclines the 
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director-author to favor melodrama in seeking other original plays for produc- 
tion. Black Jack Davey, an adaptation of John Oskinson’s novel of the same 
title, portrays the heroic character of pioneer woman and presents a stirring 
picture of frontier life in the early days of white settlement in Oklahoma. It 
received second prize in the national Longmans-Green Drama League contest 
during the past season. The production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, May 
30-31, 1932, in the Skelly Stadium at the University of Tulsa, employed a 
dramatic cast of one hundred, a ballet of two hundred, and a sixty-piece 
orchestra. It was hoped that such a presentation of the play would allow the 
fullest possible participation of the public, and demonstrate the value of the 
Little Theater to the community. The aid of the Tulsa Tridune and of two 
Shakespeare societies was enlisted. Prices were low: twenty-five and ten cents. 
The set was built about the outdoor shell used in concerts. Almost every member 
of the theater had some part in the production; and the experiment in such 
community play-production was successful in the highest degree. 
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LETTERS 


THE ARTISTS AROUSED 
To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 

IRS: I feel considerably elated 

over the theoretical progress that 
art has made during the past year in 
Dallas and its environs. Perhaps your 
magazine’s “indigenous and regional” 
fling has blown back in your faces; 
nevertheless it has created a much 
needed reaction in preparing the pub- 
lic audience for uninhibited reception 
of the local artists’ interpretation of 
the local scene, and has encouraged the 
artists to come out in the open with 
their fight for acceptance of a logical 
sort. 

That rare victory of the good (good 
jury plus good artists) at the Allied 
Arts Show is now history, but the 
stimulus remained in the artists’ veins 
and intoxicated them first to demand 
competent recognition from news- 
paper art pages and then to bring their 
lesser works informally to the public 
at the Alice Street Carnival. While 
some of the local painters were against 
the street-show carnival, layman inter- 
est (with over five hundred dollars 
worth of fifty-cent to five-dollar items 
sold) and attendance (seven thousand 
in three nights) distinctly revealed the 
value of the occasion. 

The artist has unbent, is willing 
to be a human worker and not a 
luxury-vendor. It now remains for us 
to see how far sincere public indul- 
gence will support the strong localized 
development—to see whether all this 
excellent art agitation and noisiness 
show the Southwest to be merely 
art-loving or actually art-owning. 
Dallas Jerry BywaTers 


MORE OF REGIONALISM 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


Gus I have been reading Ernest E. 
Leisy’s letter on regionalism pub- 
lished in the last issue of the South- 
west Review. 1 don’t share the kindly 
impatience that Dr. Leisy and some 
others feel for the cowboy, bad-man 
and buried-treasure Texas; for me it 
has amazing vitality and fascination. I 
think I know exactly how Mr. Dobie 
and the others feel who have it actual- 
ly in their blood and bones, and real- 
ize that they are the last generation 
who will have it at first hand. 

But I agree that there is another 
Texas, and that it is as worthy of being 
transmuted into art as any other 
world where actual human beings actu- 
ally live. That, in fact, is what some 
of us are trying to do. 

Nacogdoches Kare W. Baker 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


ge Evidently in the process of 
editing or printing, two errors have 
crept into my article “The Mexican 
Child in Texas”, which appeared in 
the Spring number of the Review. On 
page 291, at about the nineteenth line, 
it is stated, “Some [Mexicans] have 
been deported—chiefly for failing to 
enter under the regulation quotas.” 
There are, of course, no quota restric- 
tions upon immigration from Mexico. 
The statement should read, “. . . chiefly 
for failing to conform to regulations 
prescribed for immigrants.” The sec- 
ond error is near the bottom of page 
301. The statement should read, 
“, .. many [not most] of them are 
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children of farm laborers who mi- 
grate from place to place with the 
crops”. 


Austin H. T. Manveu 


WILL BOLTING END PARTIES? 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


IRS: I have read with much inter- 

est Dr. S. D. Myres’s article on 

“Party Bolting” in the Spring issue of 
the Southwest Review. 

In Texas, as the author points out, 
bolting has become of major impor- 
tance because of what happened in 
1928 and this year. It is undoubtedly 
a practice that will continue with in- 
creasing frequency, despite the efforts 
of the younger generation of Demo- 
crats or any other group to stop it by 
forming organizations pledged to party 
regularity. In my own political ac- 
quaintance there are any number of 
men and women who bolted the Dem- 
ocratic Party’s ticket this year and who 
have declared that they will not hesi- 
tate to do the same thing again if the 
ticket does not suit them. 

All in all, Dr. Myres has made out 
an excellent case for the bolters and 
I am sure that most of them will be 
actuated by motives such as he stresses. 
In fact, he has made out such a good 
case that it causes me to wonder 
whether, as people become more and 
more inclined to reason, or to think 
about their government in the way he 
suggests they should, there is much 
hope for the future of party rule. For 
surely there can be no party unless its 
members support the party candidates 
as well as policies. 

On the other hand it may be argued 
that if the candidates and the policies 
are of the right sort the members will 
support them, and that the voters’ de- 
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sertion of those not of the right sort 
will impress party managers with the 
necessity of being careful in their se- 
lection of candidates and platforms. 
Whether or not there is any wisdom in 
this reasoning remains to be seen. 
Judging from recent performance, 
there is not. 


Dallas Avex ACHESON 


THOUGH POETRY DIE 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 
oo It is one thing to recognize 
merit and acclaim it, but it is quite 
another thing to recognize that merit 
and acclaim it by ignoring other and 
similar merit. This generalization is 
by way of note on the commotion in 
literary journals whose editors are 
exercised over the imminent demise of 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. 

That Poetry, now in its twentieth 
year, is the oldest poetry magazine in 
the United States, that it introduced 
to the public many poets who have 
since distinguished themselves, that it 
is the best publicized journal of its 
kind, no one denies. But that it de- 
serves praise which is blind to the work 
of other poetry magazines, of one or 
two in particular, is debatable. 

Harriet Monroe herself, vexed with 
getting compliments instead of funds 
to continue publishing Poetry, throws 
back at the editors their judgments that 
Poetry’s death will be “a national 
catastrophe”. “National catastrophe” 
is a strong phrase. So is the dictum of 
the Wilson Bulletin to Librarians 
(May): “American letters in this gen- 
eration could receive no more dis- 
astrous blow.” If such critical ex- 
travagance were to be taken seriously, 
then it would seem that The Saturday 
Review of Literature, the outstanding 
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literary publications, indeed all other 
periodicals devoted to belles-lettres, 
might disappear and be less missed 
than Poetry. 

“Poetry is the one magazine in 
English where good poetry has been 
consistently welcomed, published, and 
paid for,” says the library bulletin. 

Without turning to magazines pub- 
lished in England, there is answer to 
this statement. What of The Lyric, 
that excellent little quarterly which 
for twelve years has been coming out 
of Roanoke, Virginia? ‘Twelve years 
is a record for a periodical carrying no 
advertisements and backed by no 


“angel”. Twelve years of welcoming 
and publishing poets known in Eng- 
land as in this country is rather too 
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much to deserve overlooking. And the 
fact that The Lyric has been able to 
attract the writers whose names ap- 
pear on its jacket without any pay- 
ment except a yearly prize, is eloquent 
testimony to the esteem in which the 
magazine is held. 

A loss it will be if, in spite of 
Harriet Monroe’s efforts, Poetry dies. 
But if Miss Monroe must content 
herself with literary deeds already 
done, the Wilson Bulletin may be re- 
assured by the existence of The Lyric, 
the Kaleidograph (Dallas), Bozarts 
(Atlanta), and The Carillon (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), that good contempo- 
rary verse shall not go unwelcomed and 
unpublished (albeit unpaid-for). 
Dallas Sara CHOKLA. 
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Regionalism on the West Coast 
By AUBREY BURNS 


EXPLORING NOHOXNA 


Long Lost Ruins of the Maya 
By C. L. LUNDELL 


FERDINAND von ROEMER 
Naturalist of the Early Southwest 
By SAMUEL Woop GEISER 
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Better Living for 
Texas People— 


THAT IS THE REAL OBJECT to the furtherance 
of which THE TEXAS WEEKLY is devoted. 


It is not interested nearly so much in how 
much population Texas may have as in how 
that population gets a living and how good a 


living it gets. 


It is not so much concerned about making 
‘Texas communities bigger as in making them 
more prosperous. 


Its aim ts to ratse the standard of life among 
the people already here. 


The Texas Weekly 


America’s most widely quoted regional periodical 
TEN CENTS A COPY—FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers. 
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Kaleidograph Books . . . . 


THE WAY OF BEAUTY 


MARY S. FITZGERALD 


A collection of poems by one whose work has been praised by Edwin Markham, 
Mary Sinton Leitch, Olive Tilford Dargan, Lew Ney, Flora Warren Seymour, 
Lucia Trent, John Richard Moreland, Grace Noll Crowell, John W. Weatherwaxz, 
Wm. H. Vann, C. B. M. Kreuttner, John P. Sjolander, and many other critics 
of equal prominence. 


“The Way of Beauty has the charm known to all readers of the author’s verse.” — 
Stanley Vestal, in the Oklahoman. 


“Poems to please the most fastidious, and a format to compel the admiration of 
the most exacting.”—James Gabelle, editor of Expression. 


Only a few copies remain of the large first edition. The second printing will be 
made shortly. 


Boy With a Silver Plow, by Dennis 
Murphy, a collection of poems chosen 
from 176 entries in the Kaleidograph 
Book Publication Contest for 1931— 
“lines of persuasive beauty and with an 
atmosphere of its own.”—William Rose 
Benet, in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Brown Fields and Bright Lights, by 
Whitney Montgomery. “One of the 
few pastoral poets in this country and 
one of the most favorably known of 
these.”—Hilzon Ross Greer. 


Locoed and Other Poems, by Vaida 
Stewart Montgomery.—“Refreshing in- 
deed after so many volumes of purely 
sentimental verse.”—Jessie B. Ri 
house. 


. The Bucking Burro, poems for children 


“from one to one hundred”, by Nancy 
Richey Ranson, illustrated by Frances 
McKinley. “The high point of this 
volume is reached in the delightful 
poems which achieve appeal to the child 
heart that is in all of us."—Lynn W. 
Landrum, Editorial Department, Dallas 
News. 


EACH BOOK $1.50 POSTPAID 


Publishers of KALEIDOGRAPH, a national magazine of poetry (formerly 
KALEIDOSCOPE) monthly, $2.00 a year. Editors, Whitney Montgomery and 
Vaida Stewart Montgomery; Advisory Board, Jessie B. Rittenhouse, John Richard 
Moreland, Struthers Burt, Craig Rice, Margaret Bell Houston and Anderson M. 
Scruggs. Substantial annual poetry prizes. A Book Publication Contest is con- 
ducted each year. Poetry books published on an equitable royalty plan. Write 


for particulars. 


he Kaleidograph Press 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers. 
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The Times Herald 


“Let there be light”... 
and eventually right 
triumphs. 

A good newspaper is the 
greatest of all modern 
means of informing the 
public. 


The Dallas Times Herald 
recognizes this fact and ac- 
cepts it as a solemn respon- 
sibility. 


“Keeps a Light Burning’ 
| 


| 
It employs a large local 
staff of seasoned reporters, | 
special writers and corres- _— 
pondents, and three out- hal 
standing world-wide news aie. 
services . . . constantly on 3 


the job, collecting and writ- 
ing the news of every day. 


THE TIMES HERALD 
“First In Dallas” 


Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers. 
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